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Throughout  the  article  the  unit  of  account  is  the  British  West  Indian  Dollar, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  4s.  2d.  Sterling. 

PREFACE  AND  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  task  of  a  national  income  accountant  can  be  divided  into  two 
main  sections,  the  collection  of  information  on  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  the  organisation  of  this  information  so  that  the  best 
possible  use  is  made  of  it.  In  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 
and  Barbados,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  information  needed  for 
estimating  the  national  income  and  drawing  up  a  series  of  national 
accounts  was  available  in  published  documents  or  records  which  were 
easily  accessible.  This  meant  that,  where  there  were  administrative 
records  from  which  it  was  possible  to  extract  statistics,  the  already 
overworked  officials  in  the  departments  were  asked  to  undertake  yet 
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another  task.  Where  there  were  no  such  possibilities  of  obtaining 
statistics  directly  from  administrative  records  some  means  had  to 
be  found  of  filling  in  the  gaps.  Advice  and  suggestions  were  sought 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  some  of  whom  gave  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  conduct  of  fact-finding  surveys.  Almost  everyone  to 
whom  an  appeal  was  made  for  information,  advice  or  assistance,  gave 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Perhaps  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  those  persons  who  were  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  utility  of  in¬ 
vestigations  of  this  sort,  but  who  nevertheless  gave  what  help  they 
could.  It  is  to  t)e  hoped  that  some,  at  least,  of  them  now  feel  that 
their  efforts  were  not  entirely  wasted.  So  numerous  were  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  school  teachers,  business  men,  farmers  and  others, 
who  listened  patiently  to  requests  for  information,  and  who  gave  so 
generously  of  their  time  to  help  this  work  forward,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  name  them  all,  but  to  all  of  these  people,  without  whose  cooperation 
the  work  could  never  have  been  completed,  the  author  gives  her  most 
grateful  thanks. 

The  research  worker  in  the  field  does  not  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  discussing  his  problems  with  other  people  who  have  similar 
interests,  but  there  are  ways  in  which  the  disadvantages  of  geo¬ 
graphical  isolation  may  be  at  least  partially  overcome.  In  the  first 
place,  the  work  of  other  persons  who  are  studying  similar  problems 
may  be  available  in  printed  form,  so  that  the  research  worker  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  in  other  similar  territories. 
In  the  second  place  it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  by  correspondence 
discussions  on  the  most  important  problems,  and  to  have  the  benefit 
of  comments  from  other  people  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
Finally,  when  the  research  worker  returns  to  base,  he  can  discuss 
his  problems  with  his  colleagues,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  persons  who  are  not  deeply  involved  in  the  practical  problems 
which  may  confuse  his  mind.  Despite  all  this  there  were  times  in 
the  course  of  this  study  when  the  handling  of  the  information  pre¬ 
sented  problems  which  seemed  to  be  almost  incapable  of  solution,  and 
it  was  only  the  expert  advice  and  cooperation  of  Miss  Phyllis  Deane 
which  made  their  solution  possible.  Her  enthusiasm  and  unstinting 
hard  work,  especially  at  the  time  of  her  visit  to  Jamaica,  put  new 
heart  into  the  author  and  new  shape  into  the  study.  Since  then  her 
comments  and  suggestions  have  been  most  helpful,  and  if  there  is  any 
merit  in  this  paper,  the  credit  must  go  largely  to  her. 

The  studies  which  had  already  been  made  of  national  income  in 
the  Caribbean,  by  Frederick  Benham,  by  Phyllis  Deane,  and  by  Allan 
Morals,  were  a  valuable  source  of  reference,  and  whilst  the  present 
work  was  being  written  up,  N.  S.  Carey  Jones’  book  on  the  National 
Income  of  British  Honduras  became  available  for  study.  Mention 
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should  also  be  made  of  the  draft  of  the  paper  on  Nigerian  national 
income  by  A.  R.  Prest  and  I.  G.  Stewart,  which  came  to  hand  shortly 
before  this  paper  was  ready  to  go  to  press.  To  all  these  authors,  and 
to  many  other  national  income  experts  the  author  acknowledges  her 
indebtedness. 

At  various  stages  during  the  past  twelve  months,  sections  of  the 
work  have  been  referred  for  comment  to  interested  parties.  A  copy 
of  the  relevant  section  was  submitted  to  some  representative  of  the 
administration  in  each  of  the  territories  for  which  estimates  have 
been  made,  and  many  helpful  suggestions  were  received  for  improving 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  avoiding  certain  pitfalls.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  where  no  comments  were  forthcoming  the  reason  is  that 
the  figures  were  considered  to  be  reasonably  accurate.  Although  it 
is  now  too  late  to  alter  this  particular  set  of  estimates,  comments  on 
the  figures  would  still  be  of  use,  in  order  to  establish  the  best  possible 
basis  for  the  next  set  of  estimates. 

Copies  of  the  paper  were  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Economic  Research  Council  and  certain  amendments  were 
made  in  the  final  draft  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions.  The 
statistical  section  of  the  Colonial  Office  also  read  the  paper  and  gave 
it  their  approval.  Amongst  those  whose  criticism  has  been  most 
helpful  must  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  G.  Boss,  Economic  Adviser 
to  the  Government  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Percival, 
Assistant  Economic  Adviser  to  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Organisation  in  the  West  Indies,  who,  whilst  on  a  flying  visit  to 
Jamaica,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  criticism  of  the  method¬ 
ology  of  the  tables. 

Although  the  author  owes  so  much  to  the  persons  whose  help  has 
been  acknowledged,  she  wishes  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  none  of 
them  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the 
estimates,  and  that  she  accepts  full  responsibility  for  any  errors  of 
fact  or  methodology  which  may  be  found  in  the  work. 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  main  object  of  the  study  which  is  described  in  the  following 
pages  was  to  estimate  the  national  income  and  output  of  certain 
British  Territories  in  the  eastern  Caribbean.  It  was  at  first  intended 
that  estimates  should  be  made  for  only  two  or  three  colonies  and 
presidencies,  but  the  scope  of  the  study  was  expanded  until  it  included 
Barbados,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  and  Anguilla,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 
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There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish  the 
best  method  of  collection  and  presentation  of  data  for  estimating 
national  income  in  these  and  similar  territories.  There  are  special 
problems  connected  with  national  income  work  in  primarily  agri¬ 
cultural  economies  of  the  type  found  in  the  British  Caribbean,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  this  study  would  make  a  small  contribution  to 
the  fund  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  could  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment  to  establish  whether  or  not  it  were  possible  and  useful 
to  draw  up  a  series  of  national  accounts,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  for  territories 
in  which  the  organisation  of  the  economy  was  radically  different  from 
that  in  the  countries  for  which  that  system  of  accounts  was  devised. 

These  accounts,  if  they  could  be  drawn  up  from  the  necessarily 
limited  data  available  in  such  economies,  wolild  show  clearly  the 
major  money  flows  in  each  territory.  They  would  be  in  a  form  which 
was  comparable  with  the  national  accounts  of  other  territories,  and 
from  them  could  be  derived  not  only  the  national  income  and  gross 
territorial  product,  but  also  many  other  totals  of  interest  to  the 
economist.  In  addition,  if  the  principles  on  which  the  accounts  were 
based  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  relatively  simple  nature  of 
the  constituent  items  in  each  table  would  make  it  possible  with  little 
difficulty  to  bring  the  estimates  up  to  date  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
make  this  set  the  first  of  a  series. 


THE  THEORETICAL  BASIS  OF  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  details  of  arrangement  in  a  series  of  national  accounts  will 
vary  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  economy 
under  examination,  the  precise  definitions  being  used  by  the  investi¬ 
gator,  and  the  particular  points  he  wishes  to  emphasise;  but  the  basic 
principles  remain  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  economy  is  divided  into 
its  main  sectors,  and  a  set  of  accounts  is  made  which  shows  all  flows 
of  money  between  one  sector  and  another,  and  between  each  sector 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  for  this  purpose  is  regarded  as  an¬ 
other  sector  of  the  economy.  In  almost  every  economy  it  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  trace  the  activities  of  enterprise,  persons  and  public  au¬ 
thorities;  for  each  of  these  groups  it  may  be  desirable  to  distinguish 
between  current  and  capital  transactions;  for  each  of  these  groups  it 
is  necessary  to  show  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  some  special  reason  for  separating  them,  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  capital  transactions  of  the  three  main  sectors  of  the 
economy  into  one  consolidated  capital  account,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  show  the  main  money  flows  with  five  accounts: — 
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1.  the  enterprise,  or  production  account, 

2.  the  personal,  or  consumption  account, 

3.  the  public  authorities  account, 

4.  the  consolidated  capital  account, 

5.  the  overseas,  or  balance  of  payments  account. 

These  five  accounts  show  all  the  transactions  between  individuals, 
enterprise,  public  authorities  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  current 
and  on  capital  account.  In  theory  each  entry  in  the  tables  is  an 
aggregate  of  the  appropriate  items  in  all  the  accounts  of  all  the  units 
which  make  up  the  sector.  In  practice  many  units  in  the  economy 
do  not  keep  accounts;  many  of  the  accounts  which  are  kept  are  not 
in  a  form  which  yields  useful  information  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
national  accountant;  and  not  all  the  accounts  which  are  kept  are 
available  for  inspection.  It  is  often  necessary  to  include  in  the 
national  accounts  aggregate  figures  which  have  been  calculated  for 
some  quite  different  purpose,  and  to  fill  in  gaps  by  estimation  and 
guess-work.  But  even  where  the  data  are  very  limited,  there  may  be 
some  advantage  in  setting  out  the  information  in  the  formal  frame¬ 
work  of  the  national  accounts,  for  the  relationship  between  one  sector 
of  the  economy  and  another  is  clearly  shown,  and  the  information 
is  set  out  in  e.  form  which  should  be  easily  understood  by  anyone  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  simple  principle  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

THE  BASIC  TABLES 

The  five  main  accounts  can  be  subdivided,  within  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  by  the  available  data,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  area  to 
which  they  refer,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  The  Per¬ 
sonal  Account  can  be  subdivided  so  that  the  incomes  and  expenditures 
of  certain  groups  of  people  are  shown  in  separate  accounts.  This 
may  be  important  in  an  economy  in  which  there  are  groups  of  people 
with  widely  differing  standards  of  living  and  aspiration.  In  some 
parts  of  Africa,  for  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to  separate  the 
economic  activities  of  the  African  and  European  populations  in  order 
that  the  Personal  Account  may  truly  reflect  the  pattern  of  living 
in  the  area.  It  is  possible  to  subdivide  the  Enterprise  Account  so  that 
primary  and  secondary  producers  are  shown  separately.  The  Public 
Authorities  Account  may  be  subdivided  so  that  Central  Government, 
Local  Government  and  other  public  authorities  are  shown  separately. 
This  may  be  important  where  it  is  desired  to  assess  the  importance 
of  the  role  of  Central  Government  in  the  economy.  The  Overseas 
Account  may  be  subdivided,  providing  the  necessary  data  are  avail¬ 
able,  so  that  transactions  within  the  sterling  area  are  separated  from 
those  outside  the  sterling  area. 
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The  data  were  too  limited  to  permit  of  subdivision  in  any  of  the 
accompanying  tables  except  the  Public  Authorities  Account.  In  each 
case  this  was  divided,  the  first  section  containing  the  transactions 
of  Central  Government,  and  the  second  section  containing  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  other  public  authorities.  The  advantage  of  this  was  that 
the  Central  Government  Account  could  then  be  shown  in  a  form 
almost  identical  with  that  in  which  Government  accounts  are  usually 
published,  a  form  which  would  be  familiar  to  many  persons  who  would 
be  interested  in  the  estimates.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  give 
the  non-specialist  readers  a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  less 
familiar  sections  of  the  estimates. 

The  basic  accounts  described  below  do  not  exactly  follow  the 
pattern  suggested  by  the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation,  as  it  was  found  that  slight  alterations  would  make  them 
more  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  West  Indian  economy,  but 
the  changes  are  minor  ones  and  the  main  outline  is  unaltered.  Each 
entry  appears  twice,  once  as  a  payment  from  one  sector  to  another, 
again  as  a  receipt  by  one  sector  from  another.  In  the  accounts  of 
each  of  the  islands  the  place  where  the  corresponding  entry  may  be 
found  in  another  account  is  indicated  by  a  number  in  brackets  follow¬ 
ing  each  item.  This  reference  figure  is  not  included  in  the  outline 
of  the  accounts  given  below,  as  the  items  are  not  shown  in  sufficient 
detail. 

/.  THE  ENTERPRISE,  OR  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 

This  account  shows  the  transactions  which  are  undertaken  by 
all  persons  and  agencies  engaged  in  productive  activity  of  any  kind. 
Public  enterprise,  companies  and  firms,  persons  in  business  on  their 
own  account,  small-holders,  persons  engaged  in  various  types  of  ser¬ 
vice  industry,  persons  employed  by  public  authorities  and  non-profit- 
making  bodies  are  all  included.  The  value  of  the  output  of  all  these 
agencies  is  the  gross  domestic  product  of  the  territory.  To  this  can 
be  added  the  income  accruing  to  the  territoiy  from  property  owned 
abroad,  to  give  the  gross  territorial  product.  Both  these  concepts 
are  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  report  which  deals  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  accounts. 

The  main  items  in  this  account  are  as  follows  :- 

Payments 

1.  Payments  to  factors  of  production; 

(  i)  Wages  &  salaries. 

( ii)  All  other  earned  incomes  of  persons. 

(iii)  Profits  of  companies  and  firms. 

(iv)  Profits  of  public  enterprise. 

(  V)  Net  rental  values  of  land  and  buildings. 
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2.  Indirect  taxes. 

3.  Imports. 

4.  Provision  for  depreciation  less  value  of  stock  appreciation. 

5 .  Total  expenditure  on  production. 

Receipts 

6.  Sales  of  goods  and  services  for  home  consumption  (both 

for  current  consumption  and  for  capital  purposes). 

7.  Subsidies. 

8 .  Exports  of  merchandise. 

9.  Property  incomes  received  from  abroad  by  enterprise. 

10.  Invisible  exports,  less  invisible  imports. 

11.  Total  receipts  from  production. 

It  should  be  noted  that  item  (6),  sales  of  goods  and  services 
for  home  consumption,  includes  only  the  sales  to  the  final  user,  but 
not  sales  from  enterprise  to  enterprise.  The  reason  for  this  becomes 
clear  if  one  considers  the  price  of  an  object  to  include  the  total  cost 
of  everything  which  has  gone  into  the  making  of  that  object.  For 
example,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  includes  the  cost  of  the  leather 
which  went  into  them,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  labour,  fuel,  interest 
on  capital,  ptc.  If  in  arriving  at  the  total  of  sales  within  a  territory 
one  counted  not  only  the  final  sales,  but  also  sales  to  producers  of 
goods  and  services  entering  into  current  production,  there  would  be 
double  counting.  In  the  example  given,  the  leather  in  the  shoes 
would  be  counted  twice,  once  when  it  was  sold  to  the  shoemaker,  and 
once  when  the  shoes  were  sold  to  the  consumer.  As  far  as  possible 
such  double  counting  has  been  avoided. 

It  is  usual  to  include  in  the  Production  Account  all  property 
incomes  received  from  abroad,  so  that  the  gross  territorial  product 
can  be  derived  directly  from  it  without  reference  to  any  other  account. 
It  was  felt  that  in  this  series  it  would  be  useful  to  show  the  dividends 
and  interest  accruing  to  persons  in  the  Personal  Account,  and  the 
dividends  and  interest  accruing  to  public  authorities  in  the  Public 
Authorities  Account,  so  that  in  order  to  derive  the  gross  territorial 
product,  reference  must  be  made  to  these  other  accounts. 

11.  THE  PERSONAL  OR  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  shows  incomes  from  all  sources  of  persons  domiciled 
in  the  territory  and  the  manner  in  which  those  incomes  are  disposed 
of. 

Payments 

1 .  Purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

2.  Direct  taxes  paid  by  persons. 

3.  Personal  saving. 
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4.  Subsistence  consumption. 

5 .  Total  personal  outlay. 

Receipts 

6.  Wages  and  salaries. 

7.  All  other  earned  incomes. 

8.  Incomes  from  property. 

9.  Transfer  incomes. 

10.  Total  personal  incomes. 

Where  there  is  expenditure  in  excess  of  income,  it  can  only  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  past  savings.  In  such  cases  the  savings  which 
are  used  become  part  of  current  income  and  instead  of  item  (3) 
“personal  saving”,  there  is  an  additional  item  on  the  receipts  side  of 
the  account,  “personal  dissaving”. 

III.  THE  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT 

This  account  shows  all  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  public 
authorities.  It  is  divided  into  two  tables  showing  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  Account  and  an  account  for  other  public  authorities.  In 
the  accompanying  estimates  the  form  of  both  these  accounts  varies 
slightly  between  the  territories,  according  to  the  form  in  which  the 
Government  accounts  are  normally  presented,  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  information  which  was  available  about  the  activities  of 
Federal  Authorities  and  other  public  authorities.  In  the  extreme 
case  so  little  information  was  available  that  the  second  section  of 
the  Public  Authorities  Account  was  presented  as  two  totals,  total 
revenue  and  total  expenditure,  without  any  attempt  to  break  down 
the  totals  into  their  component  parts.  The  items  in  the  second 
table  vary  so  much  that  there  is  no  point  in  giving  an  outline  of  it 
here,  but  the  entries  are  explained  in  the  notes  accompanying  each 
set  of  tables. 

In  the  Barbados  accounts  the  second  table  in  this  sector  gives 
the  accounts  of  Local  Authorities.  In  the  Leeward  Islands  the  Local 
Authorities  are  not  themselves  fund-raising  bodies,  as  they  derive 
their  revenue  from  taxes  and  fees  levied  by  the  Central  Government; 
their  revenue  and  expenditure  are  included  in  the  Central  Government 
Accounts.  The  second  table  in  the  Public  Authorities  Accounts  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  refers  to  the  Federal  Budget.  The  method  of 
allocating  the  revenue  and  expenditure  between  the  various  Pre¬ 
sidencies  in  the  Federation  is  explained  in  the  notes  accompanying 
the  tables.  In  the  Windward  Islands  there  is  no  common  revenue, 
as  the  islands  do  not  constitute  a  federated  colony.  Although  for 
certain  purposes  they  join  together  under  one  Governor,  they  are 
in  fact  separate  administrative  units.  The  costs  of  any  joint  activi¬ 
ties  are  divided  between  these  colonies  by  agreement,  and  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  colony  budgets.  The  second  table  in  the  Public  Au¬ 
thorities  Accounts  of  these  colonies  shows  in  each  case  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  and  other  public  authorities. 
The  contents  of  the  table  are  not  the  same  for  each  of  the  Windward 
Islands  colonies.  In  some  cases  only  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  Local  Authorities  are  shown,  whilst  in  others  the  finances  of  Public 
Utility  boards  are  also  included.  Ideally  such  authorities  should  be 
included  in  the  Public  Authorities  Account,  although  it  is  possible  to 
argue  that  their  operations  in  some  cases  are  more  appropriate  to 
the  enterprise  sector.  Where  all  the  revenue  of  a  public  board  ac¬ 
crues  from  Central  Government,  it  merely  represents  a  transfer 
from  one  public  authority  to  another,  and  does  not  affect  the  other 
accounts;  but  where  some  of  the  revenue  accrues  from  persons  or 
enterprises,  the  omission  of  such  boards  from  the  Public  Authorities 
Account  may  mean  a  slight  distortion  in  the  Personal  and  Enterprise 
Accounts.  Fortunately  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  normally 
a  very  small  part  of  the  total  national  income,  and  the  degree  of 
distortion  is  therefore  not  serious. 

The  main  items  in  table  IIIA.,  Public  Authorities  Account  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  Sector,  are  as  follows  ;- 

Payments 

1.  Purchases  of  goods  and  services  on  current  account. 

2.  Transfer  payments; 

(  i)  Subsidies. 

( ii)  Social  benefits. 

(iii)  Interest  on  public  debt. 

(iv)  Transfers  to  overseas  account. 

(  v)  Transfers  to  other  public  authorities. 

3.  Savings: 

(  i)  Sinking  fund  payments. 

(ii)  Provision  for  capital  expenditure. 

4.  Total  expenditure  by  Central  Government. 

Receipts 

5 .  Direct  taxes. 

6.  Indirect  taxes  and  other  revenue. 

7.  Net  income  from  public  enterprise. 

8.  Grants  from  abroad. 

9 .  Interest  on  investments  abroad. 

10 .  Total  revenue  of  Central  Government. 

Except  where  revenue  and  expenditure  are  exactly  equal,  there 
will  be  course  be  a  balancing 'item  on  one  side  of  this  account.  In 
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the  case  of  a  surplus,  it  will  be  an  additional  item  under  section  (3) 
“savings”;  in  the  case  of  a  deficit  it  will  be  an  item  on  the  receipts 
side  of  the  account,  following  item  (9). 

IV.  THE  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  shows  the  total  amount  of  money  available  for 
capital  formation,  and  the  way  in  which  the  capital  funds  are  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Since  all  the  capital  funds  generated  within  the  territory' 
are  savings  out  of  income,  they  have  already  appeared  in  one  of  the 
earlier  tables.  Only  those  funds  which  come  from  abroad  have  not 
been  recorded.  Undistributed  profits  and  provision  for  depreciation 
appeared  in  the  Production  Account,  personal  savings  appeared  in  the 
Personal  Account,  public  authorities  savings  appeared  in  the  Public 
Authorities  Account. 

Payments 

1.  Purchase  of  goods  and  services  for  capital  purposes,  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  stocks. 

2.  Lending  abroad  and  transfer  of  funds  abroad. 

3.  Gross  domestic  capital  formation  and  foreign  lending. 

Receipts 

4.  Undistributed  profits. 

5.  Provision  for  depreciation. 

6 .  Personal  saving. 

7.  Public  authorities  savings,  less  deficit,  if  any. 

8 .  Total  funds  available  for  capital  formation. 

If  on  balance  there  is  net  borrowing  from  abroad  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  foreign  funds  in  the  territory  to  which  the  account  refers, 
then  item  (2)  ‘‘lending  abroad  and  transfer  of  funds  abroad”  will 
disappear  and  in  its  place  there  will  be  an  additional  item  on  the 
receipts  side  of  the  account,  “net  borrowing  from  abroad”. 

V.  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ACCOUNT 

In  this  table  are  recorded  all  transactions  between  the  territory 
under  examination  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Since  all  the  trans¬ 
actions  must  have  been  undertaken  by  enterprise,  persons  or  public 
authorities,  each  has  already  been  recorded  in  one  of  the  earlier  tables. 

Payments 

1.  Exports. 

2 .  Expenditure  by  visitors  from  overseas  in  the  territory. 

3 .  Dividends  and  interest  received  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

4 .  Transfers  to  individuals  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

5.  Grants  from  abroad. 

6.  Net  borrowing  from  abroad. 

7.  Total  expenditure  in  the  territory  by  the  world  outside. 
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Receipts 

8.  Imports. 

9.  Expenditure  by  residents  of  the  territory  travelling  abroad. 

10.  Dividends  and  interest  flowing  abroad  from  the  territory. 

11.  Transfers  overseas  by  public  authorities. 

12.  Total  receipts  from  the  territory  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  instead  of  net  borrowing  from  abroad,  there  is  net  lending 
abroad,  item  (6)  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  an  extra  item  on  the 
receipts  side  of  the  account. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME 

Estimates  of  national  income  for  any  territory  may  refer  to  the 
total  income  accruing  within  the  geographical  area  concerned,  or 
to  the  total  income  accruing  to  factors  of  production  normally  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  area,  wherever  they  may  be.  The  second  definition  in¬ 
cludes  the  income  accruing  to  property  held  overseas  by  residents  of 
the  area,  and  that  part  of  the  overseas  earnings  of  nationals  of  the 
area  which  tiiey  remit  home. 

In  the  Caribbean  where  income  from  these  sources  is  important, 
where,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  Government  investments  is  in  foreign 
stocks,  and  where  the  earnings  of  labourers  working  overseas  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  invisible  exports  of  the  territories, 
the  second  definition  is  the  more  useful. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  understood  of  the  basic  totals  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  national  accounts  is  the  total  of  personal  income 
before  taxation.  This  is  simply  the  total  of  all  incomes,  whatever 
the  source,  accruing  to  residents  of  the  territory.  In  other  words 
it  is  the  total  receipts  in  the  Personal  Account  (Table  II) .  It  is  larger 
than  the  total  disposable  income  of  persons  by  the  amount  of  direct 
taxation  and  subsistence  production.  These  totals  may  be  of  use  in 
measuring  the  effect  on  the  standard  of  living  of  changes  in  the  rate 
of  taxation,  changes  in  the  degree  of  employment,  or  changes  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  welfare  programmes. 

But  persons  are  not  the  only  receivers  of  income  in  a  territory. 
There  is  also  a  return  to  capital,  which  is  represented  by  the  profits 
of  private  enterprise.  Part  of  the  profits  is  distributed  to  persons, 
as  interest  and  dividends.  If  this  part  is  subtracted  from  the  total 
profits,  the  remainder  is  total  undistributed  profits  before  taxation. 
If  this  is  added  to  the  total  of  personal  income  before  taxation,  the 
total  private  income  before  taxation  is  obtained.  This  total  is  of  use 
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to  policy  makers  who  wish  to  assess  the  proportion  of  private  income 
absorbed  by  direct  taxation,  and  the  possible  taxable  capacity  of  the 
territory. 

Even  this  total  does  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  economic 
activity,  for  so  far  the  activities  of  public  authorities  have 
been  excluded.  In  order  to  find  the  total  income  received 
from  the  production  of  goods  and  services  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  income  which  accrues  to  public  authorities  in 
return  for  their  productive  activities,  namely,  property  incomes, 
and  profits  on  public  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand  transfer  in¬ 
comes  accruing  to  persons  must  be  excluded,  for  they  have  not  been 
received  as  a  result  of  any  productive  activity.  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  good  case  for  including  contributory  pensions  amongst  earned  in¬ 
come,  but  in  these  tables  the  more  usual  practice  of  including  pen¬ 
sions  amongst  transfer  payments  is  followed.  Interest  on  Public 
Debt  is  considered  not  as  a  transfer,  but  as  a  return  on  capital. 

The  total  obtained  by  adding  to  total  private  income,  public 
authorities’  income  from  property,  and  by  subtracting  transfer  in¬ 
comes,  is  the  net  national  income  or  product  at  factor  cost.  In  the 
type  of  accounts  shown  in  this  study,  this  total  can  also  be  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  item  “payments  to  factors  of  production”  (Table  I) 
“dividends  and  interest  received  from  abroad”  (Table  V)  and  “interest 
on  public  debt”  (Table  II).  The  net  national  income  at  factor  cost 
represents  the  payments  actually  received  by  the  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  exchange  for  their  productive  activity. 

The  payments  received  by  the  factors  of  production  are  not  the 
same  as  the  market  price  of  the  goods  and  services  they  produce. 
The  market  price  is  higher  than  that  which  the  producer  receives,  by 
the  amount  of  indirect  taxes  levied  on  goods  and  services  by  public 
authorities;  the  market  price  is  lower  than  that  which  the  producer 
receives,  by  the  amount  of  subsidies  paid  to  him  by  the  Government. 
If  indirect  taxes  net  of  subsidies  are  added  to  the  net  national  income 
at  factor  cost,  the  resultant  total  is  the  net  national  income  at 
market  price. 

The  totals  so  far  discussed  are  all  net  of  depreciation  and  main¬ 
tenance  allowances.  If  it  is  desired  to  include  these  allowances,  in 
other  words  to  include  the  cost  of  maintaining  capital  intact,  the 
last  item  on  the  expenditure  side  of  Table  I  must  be  added  to  the  net 
totals.  The  addition  of  depreciation  to  the  net  national  income  or 
product  at  factor  cost  gives  the  gross  national  income  or  product  at 
factor  cost;  the  addition  of  depreciation  to  the  net  national  income 
at  market  prices  gives  the  gross  national  income  at  market  prices. 

The  relationship  between  these  totals  can  be  shown  diagram- 
matically:- 
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*  Main  Income  and  Product  Totals 

1.  Personal  income  before  tax 

2.  Plus  Other  private  income  before  tax 

3.  Private  income  before  tax 

4.  Plus  Income  of  public  authorities  from  property, 

trading,  etc. 

5.  Less  Transfer  payments  from  public  authorities 

to  private  sector 

6.  Less  Gifts  between  persons 

7.  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

8.  Plus  Indirect  taxes,  etc.  net  of  subsidies 

9.  Net  national  income  at  market  prices 

10.  Plus  Allowances  for  depreciation  and  maintenance 

11.  Gross  national  product  at  market  prices. 

In  the  introductory  section  to  each  set  of  national  accounts  is 
included  a  paragraph  showing  how  these  totals  may  be  derived  from 
the  accounts  of  the  territory  concerned. 

SOURCES  AND  METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  INFORMATION 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  national  income  investigator 
in  the  West  Tndies  are  those  common  to  all  economies  in  which  few 
people  keep  accurate  records,  and  a  large  part  of  the  economic  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  community  is  undertaken  by  individuals  or  very  small 
organisations.  Briefly  they  are,  lack  of  information  about  large 
sectors  of  the  economy,  unsuitaisility  of  much  of  the  available  in¬ 
formation  for  the  purposes  of  national  income  estimation,  inaccuracy 
of  some  published  figures,  difficulty  of  evaluating  subsistence  pro¬ 
duction  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  statistics  to  cover  any  one  period 
of  twelve  months — figures  ostensibly  relating  to  1949  may  cover  any 
period  between  August  1948  and  March  1950,  according  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  collected.  The  investigator’s  main  task  is 
to  find  sufficient  information  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  scanty  material  available.  Such  information  as  there  is  must 
be  put  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  not  intended  and  for  which  it  may 
not  be  suitable;  its  accuracy  must  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  it  was  collected;  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  direct  enquiry  on  many  points;  and  some  means 
must  be  found  of  filling  the  gaps  which  inevitably  remain  after  all 
possible  sources  of  information  have  been  examined. 

The  sources  of  information  from  which  the  entries  in  the  tables 
were  derived  were;  (1)  Statistics  collected  in  the  course  of  adminis- 

*  Based  on  diagram  given  by  Richard  Stone  in  the  appendix  “Definition  and 
Measurement  of  the  National  Income  and  Related  Totals”  in  Studies  and 
Report  on  Statistical  Methods,  No.  7,  United  Nations,  1947. 
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tration,  such  as  Customs  Statistics,  Inland  Revenue  figures,  Registrar 
General’s  Returns,  Treasury  Returns,  Local  Authorities’  accounts  and 
the  accounts  of  Public  Authorities’  undertakings.  (2)  Statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  special  departments  of  Government  for  information  and 
policy  making.  The  two  chief  sources  of  information  of  this  type 
were  the  Labour  Departments,  which  were  usually  able  to  provide 
information  about  employment  and  wages  in  the  major  industries, 
conditions  of  work  in  factories,  numbers  of  labourers  working  abroad, 
remittances  from  labourers  working  abroad,  and  in  some  cases  num¬ 
bers  of  unemployed,  and  the  Agricultural  Departments  which  made 
estimates  of  acreage  and  yields  of  the  principal  crops,  and  recorded 
the  output  of  crops  marketed  through  official  channels  (such  as 
cotton).  The  Agricultural  Departments  also  were  responsible  for 
the  organisation  of  the  public  markets  in  some  cases,  and  were  able 

to  giv6  figures  of  slaughterings  of  animals  for  food.  (3)  Published 
documents.  The  West  Indian  Census,  and  Census  of  Agriculture, 
1946,  were  particularly  valuable.  The  Reports  of  the  Soulbury 
Commission  on  the  Sugar  Industry  in  Antigua  and  St.  Christopher 

gave  much  useful  information  about  the  sugar  industry  in  those  is¬ 
lands.  A  list  of  the  publications  consulted  is  given  in  ap¬ 
pendix  “F”,  (4)  Confidential  reports  made  to  Government  by 

special  investigators.  These  reports  were  in  many  cases  a  fruitful 
source  of  information,  but  it  was  not  always  possible  to  discover 
exactly  which  questions  had  been  the  subject  of  report,  and  some 
potentially  valuable  documents  may  have  escaped  notice.  (5) 
Statements  given  by  firms  and  estates  regarding  their  financial  status 
and  the  volume  of  their  operations.  (6)  Interviews  with  persons  with 
a  special  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  economy.  A  large  number  of 
businessmen,  estate  owners,  peasants,  school  teachers,  ministers, 
hucksters,  craftsmen,  and  in  fact  anybody  who  might  be  able  to  give 
useful  information  about  the  economy  of  the  area  was  interviewed. 
Many  of  the  gaps  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  filled  were 
filled  by  informed  guesses  from  this  source.  (7)  Fact-finding  surveys 

conducted  by  the  author  with  the  help  of  the  Government  in  the  area 
concerned.  These  investigations  showed  that  it  is  possible  to  collect 
information  on  sectors  of  the  economy  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  covered,  at  very  small  expense,  providing  that  there  is  full  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  official  bodies  in  the  area.  This  cooperation  was  will¬ 
ingly  given  wherever  it  was  asked  for,  and  it  would  have  been  given 
elsewhere  had  time  and  funds  allowed  of  the  conduct  of  more  fact¬ 
finding  surveys.  (8)  Where  all  other  sources  failed  gaps  were  filled 
by  guesses  based  on  personal  observation. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  source  of  the  estimate  for  each 
item  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  notes.  The  reliability  of  the 
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items  varies  according  to  the  source  of  the  information  on  which  each 
was  based  and  the  degree  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  adapt  infor¬ 
mation  collected  for  some  other  purpose  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
national  income  estimates.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade  the 
resultant  estimates  according  to  their  reliability.  It  is  assumed  that 
where  the  item  was  covered  by  an  official  figure  (for  example,  total 
exports  of  domestic  produce,  or  income  tax  paid  by  individuals)  it  is 
accurate.  In  some  cases  this  assumption  may  not  be  justified — the 
circumstances  under  which  the  figures  are  compiled  are  in  many  cases 
not  conducive  to  accuracy,  and  usually  time  and  staff  are  so  limited 
that  proper  checking  is  impossible.  A  number  of  obvious  errors  have 
been  noticed  in  official  statistics,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  are  less 
obvious  errors  which  have  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  many  such  mistakes  there  may  be,  but  therr  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  errors  would  be  cumulative,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  they  are  insignificant  in  the  total. 

In  cases  where  there  were  official  figures,  or  other  apparently 
reliable  figures  available,  which  did  not  as  they  stood  cover  an  item  in 
the  table,  but  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  it,  the 

margin  of  error  is  assumed  to  be  small  and  the  item  is  called  “esti¬ 

mate”. 

Where  it  was  p>ossible  to  base  an  item  on  such  figures  only  in 
conjunction  with  less  reliable  material — for  example,  the  figure  for 
the  value  of  yams  marketed,  where  the  total  quantity  of  yams  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  market  price  was  known,  but  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption  had  to  be  guessed,  and  the  quantity  sold  at  less 
than  the  controlled  price  had  to  be  guessed  —  the  resultant  figure  is 
called  “rough  estimate”.  In  cases  where  such  rough  estimates  and 
other  estimates  were  together  contained  in  a  total  figure  the  total  is 
called  “rough  estimate”.  It  is  assumed  that  the  rough  estimates  con¬ 
tain  an  error  of  not  more  than  10%.  Where  the  part  of  the  figure 
based  on  guesswork  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  the  item  is 

Classified  as  an  “informed  guess”  (discussed  below) . 

If  there  had  been  no  organised  collection  of  information  about 
a  sector  of  the  economy,  but  there  were  persons  whose  experience  in 
dealing  with  that  sector  enabled  them  to  give  an  estimate  which 
appeared  to  be  reliable,  the  item  is  called  “informed  guess”.  As  far 
as  possible  such  informed  guesses  were  obtained  for  each  item,  and 
they  were  checked  against  material  obtained  from  other  sources.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  element  of  informed  guessing  enters 
into  some  of  the  official  figures  already  mentioned.  For  example, 
most  estimates  of  crop  yield  are  based  on  informed  guesses  by  agri¬ 
cultural  inspectors,  as  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  major  cash  crops 
the  commodities  never  enter  a  controlled  market  where  they  could 
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be  checked.  But  the  errors  are  likely  to  be  small  in  such  cases,  and 
in  some  cases  the  estimate  will  have  been  checked  by  sampling.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  how  far  such  figures  are  checked  and  how  far 
they  are  guesses  unsupported  by  any  further  evidence,  but  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  are  accurate,  except  where  information  is  available 
to  the  contrary. 

If  no  person  with  the  wide  experience  of  the  item  in  question  was 
available  to  make  an  estimate,  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  various  persons  including  the  author.  Items  derived 
in  this  way  are  called  “guess”  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
statement  about  their  accuracy.  They  are  liable  to  be  upset  when 
new  information  becomes  available,  but  they  must  be  included  for  | 
the  sake  of  completing  the  picture.  Fortunately,  they  are  usually 
not  large  items,  and  they  have  as  far  as  possible  been  checked  against 
other  items.  At  the  best  it  can  be  said  that  none  of  them  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  other  more  firmly  based  items  in  the  tables. 

Finally,  where  it  was  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  total  of  a  table, 
and  to  obtain  fairly  reliable  estimates  for  most  of  its  constituent  items, 
the  items  not  covered  are  treated  as  residuals.  Such  residuals  com¬ 
pound  the  errors  of  all  the  other  items  and  they  are  used  only  where 
it  is  felt  that  so  little  is  known  about  them  that  a  guess  would  be  even 
less  accurate. 

An  inspection  of  the  notes  following  the  tables  shows  that  most  \ 
of  the  entries  in  the  accounts  are  no  better  than  rough  estimates.  It 
is  possible  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  items  from  the  sound  ones  and 
to  determine  their  relative  importance.  One  of  the  main  advantages 
in  setting  out  the  accounts  in  this  way  is  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
clearly  where  there  are  gaps  in  the  data,  and  to  plan  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  fill  them.  There  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  fact¬ 
finding  survey  work  which  could  be  undertaken  by  one  person  in  a 
short  time,  and  it  was  felt  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  better  to 
fill  in  gaps  with  guesses  rather  than  to  prolong  the  period  of  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  accounts.  It  would  be  possible  to  fill  many  of  the  ! 
gaps  in  the  tables  with  quite  a  small  amount  of  effort,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  gaps  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  the 
keeping  of  adequate  records  in  some  sectors  of  the  economy,  so  that 
each  new  set  of  estimates  may  be  more  soundly  based  than  those 
which  preceded  it.  Despite  the  errors  which  there  must  be  in  accounts 
based  on  such  miscellaneous  information  it  is  hoped  that  the  total 
figures  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  a  reasonably  good  picture  of 
the  economy  to  which  they  relate. 

INTER-ISLAND  COMPARISONS 

The  usual  obstacles  to  inter-territorial  comparison  of  national 
income  and  other  totals  which  can  be  derived  from  the  national 
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accounts  might  be  thought  to  be  absent  in  the  case  of  territories  as 
closely  connected  and  apparently  similar  as,  for  example,  the  four 
islands  in  the  Windward  Islands  group.  It  is  true  that  the  main 
totals  may  be  considered  to  be  roughly  comparable,  but  the  sub¬ 
divisions  can,  at  the  best,  be  considered  to  give  only  the  most  general 
indication  of  the  relative  significance  of  the  items  in  the  different 
islands,  and  at  the  worst  such  a  comparison  might  be  very  misleading. 

It  was  unfortunately  not  possible  to  use  standard  definitions  of 
every  item  in  the  tables,  as  the  data  were  so  limited  that  in  some 
cases  it  was  thought  to  be  better  to  change  the  definition  to  fit  the 
data,  rather  than  to  twist  the  data  any  more  to  fit  the  definition. 
For  example,  the  definition  of  item  (l(ii  a))  “Peasant  income  and 
subsistence”  had  to  be  varied,  so  that  in  the  case  of  Barbados  it  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  incomes  of  cultivators  of  ten  acres  or  less  whilst  in 
the  rest  of  the  islands  it  includes  the  incomes  of  cultivators  of  plots 
up  to  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  This  was  done  because,  although  fifteen 
acres  seemed  to  be  a  good  size  at  which  to  draw  the  line  between  pea¬ 
sant  and  non-peasant  holdings,  the  1946  Census  of  Agriculture  does 
not  give  for  Barbados  the  necessary  information  about  plots  of  one  to 
fifteen  acres,  and  the  information  which  was  available  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of.  Agriculture  was  for  plots  under  ten  acres.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  adapt  this  information  on  the  basis  of  yield  per  acre, 
to  show  a  total  for  plots  of  up  to  fifteen  acres,  but  it  seemed  unwise 
to  make  any  more  “estimated”  adjustments  than  were  absolutely 
necessary,  in  calculating  a  total  figure  the  data  for  which  were  in  any 
case  inadequate.  The  usual  limit  to  peasant  plots  in  Barbados  is 
apparently  ten  acres,  and  in  any  case  the  area  in  plots  between  ten 
and  fifteen  acres  is  very  small. 

Even  where  the  definitions  of  the  items  are  standard,  the  quality 
of  the  information  on  which  they  are  based  may  vary  so  much 
between  island  and  island,  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  compare 
them.  For  example,  in  some  cases  there  had  been  an  investigation  of 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  territory,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  quote  a  firm  figure  for  borrowing  from  abroad,  and  divi¬ 
dends  received  from  abroad,  whereas  in  other  cases  there  were  no  data 
at  all  on  which  to  base  these  figures  and  they  had  to  be  filled  in  by 
guess,  or  calculated  as  residuals.  No  significant  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  these  figures. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  most  purposes  the 
totals  such  as  net  national  income,  gross  territorial  product,  total 
personal  incomes,  etc.,  only  have  meaning  when  they  are  considered 
in  conjunction  with  other  important  facts  about  the  economy.  For 
example,  nothing  can  be  discovered  about  the  prosperity  of  a  territory 
from  the  national  income  figure  alone.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
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something  of  the  cost  of  living,  numbers  in  the  labour  force,  amount 
of  unemployed  resources,  rate  of  capital  accumulation  and  so  on,  in 
a  territory  before  a  meaningful  comparison  can  be  made  either  with 
another  territory,  or  with  itself  at  another  time.  If  national  accounts 
are  kept  for  several  years  for  a  particular  territory,  and  from  them  it 
can  be  seen  that  in  ten  years  the  national  income  has  doubled,  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  territory  is  twice  as  well  off,  in 
real  terms,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
It  may  be  that  the  value  of  money  has  fallen,  so  that  the  larger  total 
represents  the  same  real  output  and  consumption.  It  may  be  that 
the  population  has  doubled  so  that  the  larger  national  income  has 
to  support  twice  as  many  people  as  the  smaller. 

If  comparisons  are  made  between  the  islanc’is  for  which  estimates 
are  given,  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  labour  force,  total 
population,  total  cultivable  area,  climate,  and  so  on  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  before  any  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  their  relative  pros¬ 
perity, 

THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BARBADOS 

Barbados,  with  an  area  of  166  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
more  than  192,000  at  the  1946  Census,  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  agricultural  areas  in  the  world.  The  economic  mainstay 
of  the  island  is  the  cultivation  and  processing  of  sugar.  In  1949, 
32,700  acres  of  cane  were  reaped  by  plantations,  and  7,000  acres  by 
peasants  and  small  farmers.  The  cane  was  processed  in  the  36  sugar 
and  syrup  factories  scattered  throughout  the  island,  and  153,000  tons 
of  sugar  and  syrup  were  produced.  The  main  crops  grown,  apart 
from  cane,  are  food  crops,  such  as  yams,  sweet  potato,  cassava,  corn, 
vegetables,  salads  and  fruit.  There  is  a  dairying  industry  producing 
about  4,000  gallons  of  cow’s  milk  per  day. 

The  overwhelming  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  economy  is 
shown  in  the  table  of  “Employment  Status  and  Industry  Group’’  in 
the  1946  Census.  Out  of  91,000  gainfully  occupied  persons,  25,000, 
or  more  than  25%,  were  in  primary  agricultural  industry.  18,000 
were  engaged  in  manufacture  and  repair  (including  sugar  milling) 
and  12,000  were  engaged  in  trade  and  finance.  There  are  a  number 
of  manufacturing  industries,  of  which  the  most  important,  after  sugar, 
are  the  manufacture  of  soap,  margarine,  cooking  fat  and  edible  oils, 
biscuit  making,  manufacture  of  ice,  electricity,  boots  and  shoes,  cloth¬ 
ing,  cigarettes,  furniture  and  aerated  waters. 

The  sugar,  syrup  and  rum  are  produced  mainly  for  export,  and 
a  high  proportion  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  island  is  imported, 
although  the  development  of  food  growing  and  minor  industries  in 
recent  years  has  helped  to  lessen  the  dependence  on  imports. 
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Barbados  is  an  important  centre  for  entrepot  trade  in  the  eastern 
Caribbean,  and,  although  this  trade  declined  in  importance  during 
the  past  decade,  partly  owing  to  the  disruption  of  transport  during 
the  war,  the  Barbados  commission  agencies  do  business  throughout 
the  eastern  Caribbean,  and  Bridgetown  has  a  well  developed  business 
centre,  with  extensive  warehouse  space  and  facilities  for  trans-ship¬ 
ment  of  goods. 

When  all  official  and  unofficial  sources  of  information  on  the 
economy  of  Barbados  had  been  investigated,  there  remained  some 
sectors  of  the  economy  about  which  little  or  nothing  was  known.  It 
is  hoped  that  subsequent  investigations,  such  as  the  survey  of  con¬ 
sumption  patterns  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  will  yield  information  which  will  help  to  fill  some  of  the 
gaps.  There  may  be  sources  of  information  which  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  the  figures  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables  can  be  amplified  or  improved  will  be  welcomed. 

From  the  series  of  national  accounts  all  the  main  money  flows 
in  the  Barbados  economy  can  be  traced,  and  many  totals  significant 
to  the  economist  can  be  derived.  The  most  important  of  these  totals 
are:- 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

1. 

Total  personal  income  before  taxation 

(21) 

50.72 

2. 

Total  personal  income  before  taxation 
plus  profits  of  companies  &  firms  before 

50.72 

taxation  (l(iii)) 

less  interest  distributed  within  the  island 

5.14 

(already  included  in  total  personal  in¬ 
comes)  (19  (ii)) 

total  private  income  before  taxation 

1.72 

54.14 

3. a) 

Total  private  income  before  taxation 
plus  public  authorities  income  from 

54.14 

trade  &  property  (l(iv))  &  (29) 
less  transfers  to  individuals  from  public 

0.18 

authorities  and  persons  (20) 

2.57 

net  national  income  or  product  at  factor 
cost 


51.75 
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$  mil.  $  mil. 


This  total  may  also  be  obtained  in  another 
way  from  the  tables. 


3 .  b)  Total  payments  to  factors  of  production 

(1)  50.05 

plus  interest  from  abroad,  less  interest 
from  abroad  accruing  to  companies  & 
firms  (already  included  in  (l(iii))’) 

(53) -(9)  1.61 

plus  property  income  accruing  from 
Government  (19(iv))  0.09 

net  national  income  or  product  at  factor 
cost 


51.75 


4 .  Net  national  income  or  product  at  factor 

cost  51.75 

plus  indirect  taxation  (2)  7.20 

less  subsidies  (23  (i)  )  1.22 

net  national  income  or  product  at 
market  price 


57.73 


5 .  Net  national  income  or  product  at  factor 

cost  51.75 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4)  5.00 

gross  national  income  or  product  at 
factor  cost 


56.75 


6.  Net  national  income  or  product  at 

market  prices  57.73 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4)  5.00 

gross  national  income  or  product  at 

market  prices  62.73 


I 


The  most  commonly  used  of  these  totals  is  number  3,  the  net 
national  income  at  factor  cost,  which  represents  the  actual  receipts 
of  all  factors  of  production  for  their  productive  activities.  It  is  this 
total  which  is  usually  meant  when  the  term  “national  income”  is 
used  without  qualification.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1949  the 
national  income  of  Barbados  was  approximately  $51.75m. 
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BARBADOS-  1949 

1.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil 

1.  PAYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 

< 

50.05 

(  i)  Wages  &  salaries  (17) 

28.56 

( ii)  Other  earned  income  of  persons  (18) 

12.48 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence 

4.51 

b)  Professional  income 

0.91 

c)  Other  earnings  from  all  sources 

7.06 

(iii)  Profits  of  companies  and  firms 

(19(ii)),  (26(il)),  (45),  (62) 

5.14 

(iv)  Net  trading  profit  of  Government 
commercial  undertakings  and 

Government  income  from  property  (28) 

0.11 

(  V)  Rents,  net  of  land  &  house  tax  (19(i)) 

3.76 

2.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE 

(27),  (40),  (41) 

7.20 

3.  IMPORTS  (60) 

33.95 

4.  DEPRECIATION  ON  ENTERPRISE  ASSETS  (48) 

5.00 

5.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

96.20 

6.  SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN  BARBADOS 

68.32 

(  i)  To  persons,  for  consumption 

50.95 

a)  Residents  (12(i)),  (14) 

48.27 

b)  Visitors  (52) 

2.68 

(  ii)  To  Public  Authorities 

10.07 

a)  For  consumption  (22),  (35) 

8.52 

b)  For  capital  purposes  (24(ii)),  (36) 

1.55 

(iii)  To  private  capital  accounts  (43) 

7.30 

7.  SUBSIDIES  (23 (i)) 

1.22 

8.  EXPORTS  (51) 

22.50 

9.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD 

accruing  to  firms  (53) 

1.00 

10.  RESIDUAL  ITEM  (May  be  attributable  to 

invisible  exports,  etc.)  (57)  3.16 


11.  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  PROM  PRODUCTION 


96.20 
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BARBADOS  1949 
II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil 

12.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  TOR 
CONSUMPTION 

47.47 

(  i)  Locally  (6(i  a)) 

47.45 

(  ii)  By  Barbadian  tourists  abroad  (61) 

0.02 

13.  INCOME  TAX  &  ESTATE  DUTY  PAID  BY 

INDIVIDUALS  (26(1)) 

1.40 

14.  SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (6(i  a)) 

0.82 

15.  NET  SAVING  (Residual  item)  (46) 

1.03 

16.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY 

17.  WAGES  AND  SALARIES  (KD) 

28.56 

18.  OTHER  EARNED  INCOME  OF  PERSONS  (Kii)) 

12.48 

(  i)  Cash 

11.66 

(  ii)  Subsistence 

0.82 

19.  PROPERTY  INCOMES 

7.11 

(  i)  Rents  (l(v)) 

( ii)  Dividends  &  interest  from  local  sources 

(Kiii)) 

1.72 

(iii)  Dividends  &  interest  from  abroad  (53) 

1.54 

(iv)  Public  debt  interest  (23 (iii)) 

20.  TRANSFER  INCOMES 

2.57 

(  i)  Transfers  from  persons  abroad  (54) 

1.72 

( ii)  Transfers  from  Public  Authorities 
(23(ii)),  (37) 

0.85 

21.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

The  receipts  side  of  this  table  shows  the  total  of  personal  incomes  from 
all  sources,  divided  according  to  the  source.  Any  one  individual  may  of 
course  receive  income  from  more  than  one  source.  For  example  the  wage 
earner  in  the  sugar  fields  may  have  friends  or  relations  working  overseas, 
who  send  him  money.  For  this  reason  the  total  income  from  wages,  item  17, 
Is  less  than  the  total  income  of  wage  earners,  and  the  total  of  earned  income, 
Item  17  plus  item  18,  is  less  than  the  total  Income  of  all  income  earners. 
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BARBADOS  1949 

IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

22.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  ON 
CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(ii  a)) 

7.32 

(  i)  Home  production 

6.83 

( ii)  Abroad 

0.49 

23.  TRANSFERS 

2.43 

(  i)  Subsidies  (7) 

1.22 

( ii)  Social  benefits  (20(ii)) 

0.84 

(iii)  Interest  on  public  debt  (19(iv)) 

0.09 

(Iv)  Transfers  overseas  (63) 

0.08 

(  V)  Transfers  to  Local  Authorities  (39) 

0.20 

24.  SAVINGS  (47) 

1.56 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund 

0.07 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital 
account  (6(ii  b)) 

1.49 

a)  from  general  revenue 

0.31 

b)  from  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare 

0.23 

c)  from  loan  funds  and 
accumulated  balances 

0.95 

25.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 

11.31 

26.  DIRECT  TAXES  paid  by 

3.06 

(  i)  Persons  (13) 

1.40 

( ii)  Companies  (Kiii)) 

1.66 

27.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

6.13 

28.  INCOME  FROM  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE  and 
INCOME  FROM  PROPERTY  (Kiv)) 

0.11 

29.  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD  (53) 

0.07 

30.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (55) 

0.23 

31.  MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE  FROM 

ABROAD  (56) 

0.07 

32.  LOAN  FUNDS  &  ACCUMULATED  REVENUE 
BALANCE  USED  TO  FINANCE  CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE  (47) 

0.95 

33.  EXCESS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  OVER 
CURRENT  REVENUE  (47) 

0.69 

34.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

11.31 

N.B.  The  REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL  refers  to  the  financial  year, 
from  April-March,  and  not  to  the  calendar  year.  See  notes  to  Table  IIIA. 
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BARBADOS  1949 

IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 

$  mil. 

35.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(ii  a))  1.20 

36.  PROVISION  FOR  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE 

(6(li  b))  0.06 

37.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

(20(ii))  0.01 


38.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES  1.27 

39.  TRANSFERS  FROM  CENTRAL 

GOVERNMENT  (23 (v))  0.20 

40.  REVENUE  FROM  LAND  &  HOUSE  TAX  (2)  0.54 

41.  OTHER  REVENUE  (2)  0.53 


42.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  1.27 


IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

$  mil.  $  mil 

43.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  FOR 
DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (6(ii  b) 

&  (iii))  8.85 

(  i)  Home  production  4.24 

( ii)  Imports  4.61 

44.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 

FORMATION _ ^ 

45.  UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (l(iii))  1.00 

46.  PERSONAL  SAVINGS  (15)  1.03 

47.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SAVINGS  LESS 

DEFICIT  (24  plus  36)  minus  (32  plus  33)  -0.02 

48.  DEPRECIATION  (4)  5.00 

49.  RESIDUAL  ITEM  (Attributable  to  borrowing 

from  abroad)  (58)  1.84 


50.  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL 

FORMATION  8.85 


1 
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BARBADOS  1949 

V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


$  mU. 

51.  EXPORTS  (8) 

22.50 

52.  EXPENDITURE  BY  VISITORS  TO 

BARBADOS  (6(i  b)) 

2.68 

53.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  FROM 

THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (9).  (19(iU)).  (29) 

2.61 

54.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (20(i)) 

1.72 

55.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (30) 

0.23 

56.  OTHER  INCOME  FROM  ABROAD  TO  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  (31) 

0.07 

57.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (Residual  on  Production 

Account)  (10) 

3  16 

58.  BORROWING  FROM  ABROAD  (Residual  on 

Capital  Account)  (49) 

1.84 

59.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  BARBADOS  BY 

THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE 

34.81 

60.  IMPORTS  (3) 

33.95 

61.  EXPENDITURE  BY  BARBADIAN  TOURISTS 

ABROAD  (12(ii)) 

0.02 

62.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FLOWING 

ABROAD  FROM  BARBADOS  (l(Ui)) 

0.76 

63.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  (23(iv)) 

0.08 

64.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  BARBADOS  IN 

THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE 

34.81 

NOTES  TO  TABLES 
TABLE  I.  PRODUCTION 

1 .  Payments  to  Factors  of  Production. 

(i)  Wages  and  Salaries.  Estimate:  Based  on  table  45, 

“Gainfully  occupied  population  by  occupation  and  employ¬ 
ment  status”  in  the  Census  of  Barbados,  1946;  information 
contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labour; 
unpublished  information  regarding  employment  and  wages 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Labour;  personal  interviews 
with  employers  in  agriculture  and  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try.  As  there  is  no  compulsory  registration  of  unemployed 
persons,  even  fairly  complete  information  regarding  wages. 
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salaries  and  conditions  of  employment  could  give  only  a 
rough  idea  of  the  year’s  earnings.  For  the  major  industries 
information  as  to  numbers  employed  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  gave  some  indication  of  the  pattern  of  employ¬ 
ment  within  the  industry,  but  persons  who  work  in  seasonal 
occupations  are  not  necessarily  completely  idle  in  the  off 
season.  Persons  at  work  may  have  more  than  one  means 
of  livelihood,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  ade¬ 
quate  information  on  the  amount  and  duration  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  the  extent  of  subsidiary  occupation,  to  make  a 
guess  as  to  their  significance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Survey 
of  Consumption  Patterns  in  Barbados*  will  provide  some 
more  adequate  information  on  this  point. 

(ii)  Other  Earned  Income  of  Persons. 

a)  Peasant  income  and  subsistence.  Estimate;  based  on  esti¬ 
mates  of  acreage  and  production  of  the  major  crops  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  estimates  for  some 
other  crops  given  by  Halcrow  &  Cave  in  “Peasant  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Barbados”;  estimates  of  production  of  dairy  pro¬ 
duce,  poultry,  and  minor  crops  on  plots  of  less  than  one 
acre  given  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946;  and  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  discussion  with  estate  owners  and 
peasants.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  method  of  estimating 
this  item  is  given  in  Appendix  “B”. 

b)  Professional  Income.  Estimate:  based  on  table  45 
“Gainfully  occupied  population  by  occupation  and  employ¬ 
ment  status”  in  the  Census  of  Barbados,  1946,  which  gives 
the  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  on  their  own  account.  The  average  income  for  each 
group  is  estimated  from  information  regarding  pro¬ 
fessional  income  supplied  by  the  Income  Tax  Department. 
This  information  could  not  be  used  as  it  stood,  as  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  income  of  professional  persons  who  were  salary 
earners  as  well  as  of  those  in  private  practice.  Only  in¬ 
come  arising  mainly  from  private  practice  is  included  in 
this  estimate. 

c)  Other  Income  from  all  Sources.  Rough  Estimate;  based 
on  table  45  “Gainfully  occupied  population  by  occupation 
and  employment  status”  in  the  Census  of  Barbados, 
1946.  It  includes  the  income  of  all  gainfully  occupied 

*  “Survey  of  Consumption  Patterns  in  Barbados”  by  K.  Straw,  to  be  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  &  Economic  Research. 
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persons  other  than  wage  and  salary  earners,  pea¬ 
sant  farmers  and  professional  persons.  In  addition  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  income  of  those  persons  classified  as  “Subsidiary 
cultivators  and  fishermen,  not  otherwise  gainfully  occu¬ 
pied”,  who  are  not  included  in  table  45  of  the  Census.  The 
income  of  hucksters  and  hawkers,  which  forms  part  of  the 
total,  is  estimated  to  be  $0.76m. 

(iii)  Profits  of  Companies  and  Firms.  Estimate:  based  on  in¬ 

formation  supplied  by  the  Income  Tax  Department. 

(iv)  Net  Trading  Profits  of  Government  Commercial  Undertak¬ 
ings.  Estimate:  based  on  the  Auditor  General’s  Report  for 
1948-49  and  1949-50.  As  the  Auditor  General’s  Report  is  for 
the  financial  year  from  April  to  March,  an  adjustment  has  to 
be  made  to  bring  the  figures  into  line  with  the  calendar  year 
1949.  The  total  includes  net  profits  on  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Government  Estates. 

(  v)  Rents,  net  of  land  and  house  tax.  Rough  estimate  for  annual 
rental  value  of  buildings:  based  on  tables  7  and  8  of  the 
Census  of  Barbados,  1946,  giving  numbers  and  types  of  houses 
and  dwellings  in  Barbados;  annual  rental  value  of  properties 
subject  to  house  tax;  annual  rental  value  of  properties  not 
subject  to  tax  based  on,  a)  information  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  in  a  postal  survey  of  rents  and  tenure 
(the  response  to  this  enquiry  was  so  small  that  the  results 
can  be  regarded  as  only  a  very  rough  guide,  and  they  are 
used  only  in  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory  information) 
and  b)  personal  observation  and  enquiry.  Rough  Estimate 
for  annual  rental  value  of  land  (other  than  that  occupied  by 
peasants,  the  rental  value  of  which  is  already  included  in 
item  (1  (ii  a))  above,  based  on  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946 
table  for  size  and  area  of  agricultural  holdings,  and  the 
Parochial  Boards’  assessment  of  the  rental  value  of  land  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  in  their  area.  This  assessment  is  probably 
too  low,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  more  realistic  figure  it  was 
the  best  available  estimate. 

2.  Indirect  Taxes  and  Other  Revenue.  From  the  Auditor 
General’s  Report  and  the  Statements  of  Parochial  Boards,  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  calendar  year  1949.  All  taxes,  fees,  licences,  etc., 
not  directly  levied  on  persons  are  included. 

3.  Imports.  From  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs,  1949.  Coin 
and  bullion  are  included,  intransit  trade  is  excluded. 

4.  Depreciation.  Guess.  There  is  no  information  on  which  a 
reasoned  estimate  could  be  based.  It  is  assumed  that  it  is  rea- 
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sonable  to  allow  10%  of  1:116  value  of  Payments  to  Factors  of  p 
Production  for  depreciation.  This  is  roughly  the  same  percent¬ 
age  as  was  allowed  by  Dr.  Benham  in  his  estimates  for  1942; 
it  is  also  the  figure  usually  allowed  in  the  estimates  of  the  U.K. 
national  income.  It  has  been  suggested  that  whilst  10%  may  be 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  in  an  industrial  economy, 
it  is  too  high  for  a  primarily  agricultural  economy.  Whilst  it  is 
almost  certainly  true  that  capital  per  head  in  an  agricultural 
economy  is  lower  than  in  an  industrial  economy,  yet  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  under  tropical  conditions  the  rate  of 
deterioration  of  assets  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  it  is  in  Western 
Europe,  both  because  of  less  efficient  maintenance  and  because 
of  more  difficult  conditions.  For  example  the  effect  of  hurri¬ 
canes,  torrential  rains,  frequent  thunderstorms,  termite  infes¬ 
tation,  etc.,  must  be  to  cause  rapid  deterioration  of  any  wooden 
structure;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  correct  spare  parts  for 
mechanical  equipment  may  result  in  the  use  of  less  efficient 
substitutes.  i 

5.  Total  of  items  1-4.  | 

6.  Sales  of  Goods  and  Services  in  Barbados.  Estimate  of  I 

the  total  sales  of  goods  and  services  for  consumption,  and  J 

for  capital  purposes  within  the  island.  Included  in  the  ' 
total  are  all  goods  and  services  produced  locally  for  local  con¬ 
sumption,  and  imports  entering  directly  into  consumption,  all  | 
goods  duty  paid  at  retail  prices.  The  local  production  of  manu* 
factured  goods  for  home  consumption  is  estimated  from  a)  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  some  manufacturers,  both  directly  and 
through  the  Department  of  Labour,  b)  official  statistics  relating 

to  rum,  sugar  and  biscuits,  c)  direct  enquiry  into  the  production 
of  some  minor  industries.  The  sales  of  agricultural  produce  are 
calculated  from  the  total  output  of  agriculture  in  the  island,  r 
minus  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  exported.  The  estimate  i 
of  agricultural  output  is  based  on  a)  Statistics  of  production  of  , 
major  crops  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  b)  Esti¬ 
mates  of  production  and  acreage  of  subsidiary  crops  and  dairy  j 
produce  given  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946,  c)  informed  I 
guesses  by  agricultural  officers  and  others  acquainted  with  local  | 
conditions,  as  to  the  production  of  fruits,  salads,  green  vegetables 
and  other  items  for  which  no  better  information  was  available. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  goods  subject  to  price  control  were  sold  | 
at  the  controlled  prices  (in  the  case  of  certain  fooc  stuffs  the  as-  I 
sumption  may  be  unjustified,  but  as  it  was  not  possible  to  make  i 
any  direct  enquiries  about  prices  until  1950,  it  was  felt  that  the  * 
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controlled  price  was  likely  to  be  nearer  the  average  price  prevail¬ 
ing,  than  a  price  established  by  enquiries  six  months  after  the 
period  to  which  the  enquiries  referred) .  Where  there  was  no  con¬ 
trolled  price,  the  average  price  for  the  commodity  was  established 
by  enquiries. 

The  value  of  services  is  estimated  from  table  45  in  the  Census 
of  Barbados,  1946,  giving  the  numbers  employed  in  service  indus¬ 
tries  and  from  information  regarding  transport  supplied  by  the 
public  works  department.  The  value  of  electricity,  water  and  gas 
used  in  industry  and  the  value  of  distributive  services  and  trans¬ 
port  used  in  distribution  are  included  in  the  retail  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  sold  to  the  public. 

(i)  Sales  to  Persons  for  Consumption.  Total  of  item  (6)  minus 
sales  to  Public  Authorities  for  consumption  and  capital  pur¬ 
poses,  and  sales  of  capital  goods  to  persons. 

a)  Sales  to  Residents.  The  total  for  item  (6(i))  minus  item 
(6(i  b)). 

b)  Sales  to  Visitors.  Informed  Guess:  based  on  the  estimated 
number  of  visitors  to  the  island,  the  accommodation  avail¬ 
able  and  the  prevailing  rates  at  hotels,  guest  houses  and 
lodging  houses.  It  is  assumed  that  on  an  average  the 
visitor  spends  as  much  on  amusement,  transport,  refresh¬ 
ment  and  purchases  as  he  does  on  hotel  bills,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  on  hotel  bills  is  doubled  to  obtain  the 
final  figure  for  tourist  expenditure. 

(ii)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities.  Total  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  by  Central  Government  and  Local  Authorities;  from 
the  Auditor  General’s  report  and  the  statements  of  the  Paro¬ 
chial  Boards. 

a)  For  Consumption.  To  Central  Government  $7.32m. 
To  Local  Authorities  $1.20m. 

b)  For  Capital  purposes.  To  Central  Government  $1.49m. 
To  Local  Authorities  $0.06m. 

For  details  of  the  constituent  items  see  notes  to  tables  IIIA. 
and  IIIB. 

(iii)  Sales  to  Private  Capital  Accounts.  Estimate:  Based  on  the 
total  importation  of  building  materials,  machinery,  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles,  as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  Customs,  1949.  In  some  instances  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  articles  imported  and  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions  had  to  be  made  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  included  amongst  consumption  or  amongst  capital  goods. 
To  the  total  value  of  imported  construction  goods  was  added 
an  equal  sum  to  allow  for  the  value  of  locally  produced  capital 
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goods,  and  labour  employed  locally  on  capital  projects.  From  f 
the  grand  total  was  subtracted  the  value  of  capital  purchases 
by  Public  Authorities,  leaving  the  value  of  capital  purchases  | 
by  private  accounts.  To  this  was  added  $1.00m.  to  allow  for  | 
stockpiling  of  consumption  goods  ordered  in  anticipation  of 
devaluation,  and  held  by  merchants  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

A  discussion  of  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  capital  items 
is  given  in  Appendix  “A”. 

7.  Subsidies.  From  the  Auditor  General’s  Report.  Only  true 
subsidies  are  included.  Most  of  the  items  included  under  head 
(28)  “Subsidies”  in  the  official  estimates  are  grants  to  non-profit 
making  concerns,  transfers  to  persons,  or  transfers  overseas, 
which  do  not  affect  the  market  price  of  any  commodity  directly, 
and  which  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  item. 

8.  Exports.  From  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs, 
1949.  All  local  exports,  re-exports,  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion 
are  included  (F.O.B.).  Intransit  trade  is  excluded.  Imports  not 
for  home  consumption  were  $1.27m.  whilst  re-exports  during  the 
year  were  $1.58m.  There  must  have  been  a  stock  pile  of  $0.31m. 
of  goods  awaiting  shipment.  Most  of  the  re-exports  go  to  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

9.  Dividends  and  Interest  Accruing  to  Firms.  Guess. 

10.  Residual  Item.  Invisible  exports,  which  are  not  included  as 
a  separate  item,  account  for  a  large  part  of  this  residual.  The  : 
services  of  Barbadians  working  on  foreign  owned  vessels,  the  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  ships  registered  in  Barbados,  services  to  foreign 
shipping  in  the  port  of  Bridgetown,  training  facilities  offered  in 
Barbados  to  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  provided  for  foreign  students  in  some  Barbadian 
schools  and  the  value  of  services  provided  by  Barbados  Com¬ 
mission  Agencies,  all  contribute  towards  the  total.  The  value  of  f 
these  services  could  not  be  computed  as  there  was  not  sufficient  = 
information  available,  but  the  information  obtained  from  the  j 
Barbados  Schooner  Owners’  Association  and  other  informants 
indicates  that  their  value  is  substantial.  The  value  of  sugar  pre¬ 
ference  certificates  is  also  included  in  this  item. 

TABLE  II.  CONSUMPTION 

12.  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  for  Consumption. 

(  i)  Locally.  See  note  to  item  (6  (i  a) )  | 

( ii)  By  Barbadiai  i  tourists  abroad.  Guess.  This  item  contains  j 
only  the  purchases  made  by  persons  travelling  abroad  at  I 
their  own  expense.  Official  visitors  and  students  financed  [ 
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by  Government  are  included  in  item  (23  (iv))  “Transfers 
overseas  by  Public  Authorities”.  The  expenses  of  persons 
travelling  on  business  on  behalf  of  firms,  which  are  deducted 
from  the  firms’  accounts,  are  part  of  the  cost  of  production. 

13.  Income  Tax  and  Estate  Duty  Paid  by  Individuals. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Income  Tax  Department.  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  Estate  Duty,  which  is  frequently  paid  out  of  capi¬ 
tal,  is  really  a  direct  tax  on  persons,  but  it  seemed  more  realistic 
to  treat  it  as  such  rather  than  to  include  it  in  item  (2)  where  it 
would  appear  to  be  part  of  the  total  expenditure  on  production. 

14.  Subsistence  Consumption.  Guess.  A  discussion  of  the  method 
of  estimation  and  the  logical  problems  involved  is  given  in 
Appendix  “B”. 

15.  Residual  Item.  Attributable  to  personal  saving.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  bank  deposits  during  the  year,  which 
was  in  part  due  to  increased  deposits  by  persons;  the  Barbados 
Savings  Bank  showed  an  increase  of  2,400  in  the  number  of 
depositors,  and  $0.33m.  in  the  total  of  deposits,  although  the 
average  deposit  per  depositor  fell  from  $256  per  head  at  the  end 
of  1948,  tc-  $249  per  head  at  the  end  of  1949. 

16.  Total  of  items  12-15. 

17.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)  ). 

18.  Other  Earned  Income  of  Persons.  See  note  to  item  (l(ii)  ) 

(  i)  Cash.  Item  (18)  minus  item  (14), 

(  ii)  Subsistence.  Same  as  item  (14) :  no  attempt  is  made  to  esti¬ 
mate  separately  subsistence  consumption  and  subsistence 
income,  owing  to  lack  of  data. 

19.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rents.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)) 

( ii)  Dividends  and  Interest  from  Local  Sources.  Informed  guess 

(iii)  Dividends  and  Interest  from  Abroad.  Guess. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  Interest.  From  the  Auditor  General’s  Report, 
1948-49,  and  1949-50. 

20.  Transfer  Incomes. 

(  i)  Transfers  from  persons  overseas.  Emigrant  labourers’  re¬ 
mittances  through  official  channels  $0.860m.  Remittances 
through  other  channels:  rough  estimate,  $0.860m.  Total 
remittances  from  abroad  $1.720m. 

( ii)  Transfers  from  Public  Authorities.  From  the  Auditor 
General’s  Reports  and  the  statements  of  the  Parochial 
Boards. 
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From  Central  Government:  $0.84m.  consisting  of  Service 
Pensions,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Gratuities,  Honorariums,  etc.. 
There  are  no  unemployment  benefits  or  similar  transfer  pay¬ 
ments.  From  Local  Authorities:  $0.01m.  Outdoor  relief, 
rough  estimate  based  on  incomplete  returns. 

21.  Total  of  items  17-20. 

TABLE  IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES’  ACCOUNT  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTOR 

The  Financial  Year  to  which  the  Auditor  General’s  Reports  refer, 
runs  from  April  to  March,  and  in  order  to  obtain  figures  covering 
the  period  from  January  to  December,  1949,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
combine  the  accounts  for  two  years,  taking  three  months  of  the  fin¬ 
ancial  year  1948-49,  and  nine  months  of  the  financial  year  1949-50. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  there  is  no  significant  fluctuation  during 
the  year  in  the  rate  of  expenditure  or  revenue  collection,  and  the  total 
for  the  calendar  year  has  been  obtained  by  adding  one  quarter  of 
the  totals  in  each  section  for  1948-49  to  three  quarters  of  the  totals 
in  each  section  for  1949-50.  Details  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

i  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1949 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  1948-49  A/cs.  &  FIRST  THREE-QUARTERS  1949-50  A/cs. 


1948-49 

Last  3  Months 

1040.^0 

First  9  Months 

Total  Calendar 
Year  1949 

$  mil 

S  mil. 

$  mil. 

1.  Direct  Taxes 

0.80 

2.26 

3.06 

2.  Indirect  Taxes,  etc. 

1.41 

4.78 

6.19 

3 .  Net  Income  Government 
Commercial  undertak¬ 
ings 

0.01 

0.04 

0.05 

4.  Interest  on  investments 

0.02 

0.05 

0.07 

5.  Revenue  on  overseas 
Account. 

0.01 

0.06 

0.07 

6.  Total  Local  Revenue 

2.25 

7.19 

9.44 

7.  Grants  from  Abroad 

0.04 

0.19 

0.23 

8.  Deficit 

0.14 

0.55 

*(0.95) 

0.69 

*(0.95) 

9  TOTAL 

2.43 

7.93 

*(8.88) 

10.36 

*(11.31) 

•Provision  for  capital  expenditure  from  Loan  funds  and  accumulated  surplus 
balances. 
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ii.  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  REVENUE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1949 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  1948-49  A/cs.  FIRST  THREE-QUARTERS  OF 
1949-50  A/cs. 


i  $  mil. 

1.  Transfers  from 

Central  Government 

0.20 

2.  Land  &  House 

Tax 

0.54 

3.  Other  Revenue 

licences,  taxes,  etc. 

0.53 

TOTAL: 

1.27 

ill.  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1949 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  1948-49  A/cs..  &  FIRST  THREE-QUARTERS  OF 

1949-50  A/CS. 


1948-49 

Last  3  Months 

1Q4Q.S0 

First  9  Months 

Total  Calrndar 
Year  1949 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

S  mil. 

1.  Purchases  of  Goods  and 
Services  on  Current  A/c.' 

1.66 

(0.92  arrears) 
5.66 

7.32 

2.  Subsidies 

0.35 

0.87 

1.22 

3.  Social  benefits  1 

0.15 

0.69 

0.84 

1 

4.  Debt  interest  j 

0.02 

0.07 

0.09 

5.  Transfers  overseas 

0.02 

0.06 

0.08 

6.  Transfers  to  Local  ' 

Authorities 

0.06 

0.14 

0.20 

7.  Transfers  to  sinking 
funds 

0.02 

0.05 

0.07 

8.  Provision  for  capital  • 
expenditure 

0.15 

0.39 

*J(0.95) 

0.54 

*t(0.95) 

2.43 

7.93 

*(8.88) 

10.36 

•(11.31) 

tincludes  $0.19m.  C.  D.  &  W.  expenditure. 

♦Provision  from  accumulated  surplus  and  loan  funds. 
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iv,  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1949 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  1948-49  A/cs.,  &  FIRST  THREE-QUARTERS  OF 

1949-50  A/cs 


$  mil. 

1.  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Service  j 

1.20 

2.  Transfer  payments  to  individuals  t 

0.01 

3.  Capital  Works  ! 

0.06 

TOTAL:  | 

1.27 

v.  TOTAL  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  EXPENDITURE  FOR 

1949 

CALENDAR  YEAR 

1  Total  Expenditure  on  Goods  &  Services. 

1  Capital  Works,  etc. 

$  mil 

11.44 

(Total  less  0.20  transfers 
from  Public  Authorities  to 
Local  Authorities;. 


The  totals  of  revenue  and  expenditure  differ  from  those  shown 
in  the  Auditor  General’s  Reports,  as  they  include  revenue  and  expen-  . 
diture  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Funds,  and  expend!-  I 
ture  from  accumulated  balances  and  from  loan  funds  on  capital  I 
account.  I 

22.  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  on  Current  Account.  Total  [ 

purchases  of  goods  and  services  minus  purchases  on  capital  j 

account.  ' 

23.  Transfers. 

(  i)  Subsidies.  See  note  to  table  I,  item  (7). 

( ii)  Social  Benefits.  See  note  to  table  II,  item  (20  (ii)).  The  i 
percentage  of  the  total  paid  to  persons  residing  overseas  is  ( 

•  assumed  to  be  negligible. 

(iii)  Interest  on  Public  Debt. 

(iv)  Transfers  overseas.  This  item  consists  of  grants  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  institutions  overseas,  and  transfers  to 
individuals  overseas  in  the  form  of  scholarships  tenable  at 
Universities  and  Colleges  abroad,  grants  for  repatriation,  j 
payment  of  fares  and  expenses  for  persons  travelling  on  ! 
Government  business,  etc. 
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(  v)  Transfers  to  Local  Authorities.  Grants  to  Parochial  Boards 
for  health  services,  maintenance  of  roads,  etc. 

24.  Savings. 

(  i)  Transfers  to  Sinking  Fund. 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital  account.  No  separate 
statement  of  capital  expenditure  was  given  in  the  Auditor 
General’s  Report  for  1948-49,  and  it  had  to  be  estimated 
from  details  of  expenditure  contained  in  the  Approved  Esti¬ 
mates.  As  far  as  possible  similar  items  were  included  to 
those  which  appear  in  the  account  of  capital  expenditure  for 
1949-50,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  omissions. 

a)  Provisions  from  General  Revenue. 

b)  Provision  from  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare  funds. 

c)  Provision  from  loan  funds  and  accumulated  balances, 

25.  Total  of  items  22-24. 

26.  Direct  Taxes  Paid  by 
(  i)  Persons, 

( ii)  Companies. 

27.  Indirect  Taxes  and  Other  Revenue.  This  item  contains  revenue 
from  cui-Loms  and  excise  duties,  fees  of  office,  licences,  fines,  etc. 

28.  Income  from  Public  Enterprise.  Net  income  from  the  operation 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Government  estates. 

29.  Interest  on  Investments  Abroad. 

30.  Grants  from  Abroad.  Grant  for  schemes  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Acts. 

31.  Miscellaneous  Revenue  from  Abroad.  This  item  contains  sales 
of  stamps  to  foreign  dealers  through  the  Crown  Agents,  and  all 
other  revenues  accruing  from  abroad  not  appearing  elsewhere 
in  the  tables. 

32.  Loan  Funds  and  Accumulated  Revenue  Balance  Used  to  Finance 
Capital  Expenditure. 

33.  Excess  of  Current  Expenditure  Over  Current  Revenue. 

34.  Total  of  items  26-33. 

Accumulated  Revenue  Balance,  1948  —  $6.36m. 

”  ”  ”  1949  —  $5.83m. 

”  ”  ”  1950  —  $4.46m. 

TABLE  IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES’  ACCOUNT,  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  SECTOR. 

The  returns  of  Revenue  to  Local  Authorities  were  complete,  but 
the  returns  of  expenditure  were  not  complete,  and  the  sub-divisions 
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have  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  of  all  Parishes  for 
1947,  and  three  Parishes  for  1949.  None  of  the  items  in  the  account 
requires  any  comment. 

TABLE  IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

43.  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 
See  notes  to  Table  I,  items  (6(ii  b  &  iii)). 

(  i)  Home  production.  See  Appendix  “A”  on  Capital  Form¬ 
ation. 

( ii)  From  Abroad.  Estimated  from  the  Report  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Customs,  1949.  See  Appendix  “A”  on  Capital 
Formation. 

44.  Item  43  only. 

45.  Undistributed  Profits.  See  note  to  Table  I,  item  (l(iii)). 

46.  Personal  Savings.  See  note  to  Table  II,  item  (15). 

47.  Public  Authorities’  Savings  Less  Deficit.  Items  (24)  plus  (36) 
minus  items  (32  plus  33),  see  notes  to  these  items.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  national  accounts  the  use  of  loan  funds  and 
accumulated  surplus  balances  is  considered  to  be  dissaving. 

48.  Depreciation.  See  note  to  item  (4). 

49.  Residual  Item.  The  residual  on  this  account  is  probably  at¬ 
tributable  to  borrowing  from  abroad,  and  the  investment  of  funds 
from  abroad  in  Barbados. 

50.  Total  of  items  45-49. 

TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
All  the  items  in  this  table  have  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  have  been  annotated  before. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  ANTIGUA 
The  Presidency  of  Antigua,  in  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward 

Islands  consists  of  the  islands  of  Antigua  and  Barbuda  with  the  unin¬ 
habited  islet  of  Redonda.  The  island  of  Antigua,  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  about  108  square  miles  in  extent,  and  at  the  1946 
Census  it  had  a  population  of  40,778;  Barbuda,  with  an  area  of  62 
square  miles,  had  at  the  1946  Census  a  population  of  979.  Sugar 
and  cotton  are  the  two  main  products  of  the  Presidency,  and  in  1950 
$4,620,505  worth  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  and  $645,896  worth  of 
sea  island  cotton  were  exported. 

The  cotton  crop  is  grown  mainly  on  peasant  holdings  and 
peasants  also  produce  about  a  quarter  of  the  cane  crop.  The  peasant 
holdings  are  small  and  many  peasants  work  for  wages  on  estates  as 
well  as  cultivating  their  own  land. 
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Of  the  canes  grown  on  the  estates  about  four-fifths  are  grown 
on  the  estates  of  the  Antigua  Sugar  Syndicate  Estates  Ltd.,  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  absorbed  many  of  the  old  estates  and  placed  them 
under  one  central  organisation.  • 

There  is  some  cultivation  of  ground  provisions,  corn  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  the  dry  climate  and  other  factors  discourage  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  Antigua  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  imported 
foodstuffs. 

There  are  two  sugar  factories,  Montpelier,  a  small  muscovado 
factory  which  supplies  the  local  rum  distillery  with  syrup,  and  the 
central  sugar  factory  which  processes  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  Most 
of  the  canes  are  conveyed  to  the  factory  by  rail  from  all  parts  of  the 
island. 

In  addition  to  the  sugar  factories,  cotton-ginnery  and  their 
associated  industries,  there  are  the  usual  small  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  such  as  the  ice  factory,  electricity  generating 
station,  aerated  water  factories,  bakeries  and  a  large  number  of  small 
scale  enterprises  such  as  tailoring  establishments,  cabinet  makers  and 
builders.  Most  of  these  minor  industries  are  concentrated  in  and 
around  St.  John’s,  the  capital  city. 

Employment  opportunities  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
labour  force  at  work  and  the  Antigua  survey  showed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  unemployed  and  that  employ¬ 
ment  was  irregular  and  of  short  duration  (Appendix  C). 

The  tourist  industry  is  growing,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
American  club  at  Mill  Reef  has  increased  the  number  of  resident  and 
visiting  Americans  in  the  island,  and  has  given  employment  in  the 
building  and  construction  industries. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  the  main  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
Presidency,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  wealth  is  distributed  between 
the  different  factors  of  production.  From  the  tables  the  following 
main  totals  can  be  extracted.  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  where 

the  item  can  be  found  in  the  tables. 


Total  personal  income  before  taxation 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

(21) 

5.895 

Total  personal  income  before  taxation 

Plus  total  profits  of  companies  and  firms 

5.895 

before  taxation  (1  (iii)) 
less  profits  distributed  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  (already  included  in  personal  in¬ 

0.234 

comes)  (19  (ii))» 

0.029 

total  private  income  before  taxation 

6.100 

y 
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$  mil. 


3.  a)  Total  private  income  before  taxation  6.100 
jHus  income  of  public  authorities  from 
trade  &  property  (l(iv))  +  (30)  0.024 

less  transfer  payments  to  individuals 
from  Government  and  from  persons  (20)  0.252 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 
This  total  may  also  be  derived  in  another  way 

3.  b)  Total  payments  to  factors  of  production 

(1)  5.817 

Dividends  &  interest  from  abroad 
less  those  accruing  to  companies  and 
firms  (already  included  in  profits  of 
companies  and  firms)  (52) -(9)  0.032 

pZus  property  incomes  accruing  from 
Government  to  persons  (19(iv)  )  0.023 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

4.  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost  5.872 

•plus  indirect  taxes  Zess  subsidies 

(2)-(7)  2.391 

net  national  income  at  market  prices 

5.  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost  5.872 

pZus  depreciation  allowances  (4)  0.582 

gross  national  income  or  product  at 

factor  cost 

6.  a)  Net  national  income  at  market  prices  8.263 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4)  0.582 

gross  national  income  or  product  at 
market  prices 


This  total  may  also  be  derived  in  another  way 
6.  b)  Expenditure  by  persons  on  goods  and  ‘ 

services  for  current  consumption  (12  + 

15)  5.723 

plus  Expenditure  by  public  authorities 
on  goods  and  services  for  current  con¬ 
sumption  (6  (iia))  2.621 

plus  gross  domestic  capital  formation 

(42)  1.131 

less  giants  and  borrowing  from  abroad 

(54  +  57)  0.630 

gross  national  product  of  market  prices 


$  mil. 


5.872 


5.872 


8.263 


6.454 


8.845 


8.845 
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The  total  usually  referred  to  as  the  national  income”  is 
number  (3)  above,  the  net  national  income  at  factor  cost,  which 
represents  the  return  to  all  factors  of  production  for  their  productive 
activity.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1950  the  national  income  of  Antigua 
amounted  to  approximately  $5, 872m. 


ANTIGUA  1950 

I.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

1. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 

5.817 

(  i) 

Wages  &  salaries  (17) 

3.780 

( ii) 

Other  earned  income  of  persons  (18) 

1,360 

a)  Peasant  income  and  subsistence 

b)  Professional  earnings 

c)  Other  earnings  from  all  sources 

0.534 

0.135 

0.691 

(iii) 

Profits  of  companies  &  firms 
(19  (ID),  (44).  (26(ii))  &  (61) 

0.234 

(iv) 

Trading  profits  of  public  enterprise 
&  Government  property  income  (28) 

0.020 

(v) 

Ren^s  (Net  of  Town  Rate,  Tax,  etc.) 

(19  (D) 

0.423 

2. 

INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (27),  (39) 

2.395 

3. 

IMPORTS  (59) 

6.407 

4. 

DEPRECIATION  ON  ENTERPRISE  ASSETS  (47) 

0.582 

5. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

15.201 

6. 

SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN  ANTIGUA 

9.571 

(  i) 

To  persons 

5.819 

a)  Residents  (12(i)) 

b)  Visitors  (51) 

5.719 

0.100 

(  ii) 

To  Public  Authorities 

2.943 

a)  For  consumption  (22)  &  (32(1) > 

b)  For  capital  purposes  (24(ii)) 

and  (32(ii)) 

2.621 

0.322 

(Ui) 

To  private  capital  accounts 
(42(i)  &  (U)) 

0.809 

7. 

SUBSIDIES  (33) 

0.004 

8. 

EXPORTS  (50) 

5.621 

9.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD 

ACCRUING  TO  FIRMS  (52)  0.001 

10.  RESIDUAL  ITEM  (may  be  attributable  to 

invisible  exports)  (56)  0.004 


11.  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  PRODUCTION 


15.201 
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ANTIGUA  1950 

II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil 

12. 

PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES 

5.689 

(  1)  At  home  (6(1  a))  less  (18(11)) 

5.685 

(  il)  Abroad  (Antiguan  tourists)  (60) 

0.004 

13. 

INCOME  TAX  PAID  BY  INDIVIDUALS  (26(1)) 

0.058 

14. 

SAVING  (45) 

0.114 

15. 

SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (18(11)) 

0.034 

16. 

TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY 

5.895 

17. 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES  (1(1) ) 

3.780 

18. 

OTHER  EARNED  INCOMES  OF  PERSONS  (1(11)) 

1.360 

(  1)  Cash 

1.326 

( 11)  Subsistence 

0.034 

19. 

PROPERTY  INCOMES 
(  1)  Rents  (l(v)) 

0.423 

0.503 

( 11)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  locally 
(KlU)) 

0.029 

(111)  Dividends  &  Interest  from  abroad  (52) 

0.028 

(Iv)  Public  Debt  Interest  (23(111)) 

0.023 

20. 

TRANSFER  INCOMES 

0.252 

(  1)  Transfers  from  abroad  (53) 

0.025 

(  11)  Transfers  from  Public  Authorities 
(23(1,  11  &  V))  &  (34) 

0.227 

21. 

TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

5.895 

The  receipts  side  of  this  table  shows  total  Income  from  all  sources.  Any 
one  Individual  may  of  course  have  income  from  more  than  one  source.  For 
example,  a  Government  employee  earning  a  salary  may  have,  in  addition  to 
his  salary,  an  income  from  investments.  In  such  a  case  his  income  appears 
in  this  table  partly  under  item  17,  “Wages  and  salaries”,  and  partly  under 
item  19  (ii)  or  19  (iii),  “Dividends  and  Interest”. 
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ANTIGUA  1950 

IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 


SECTOR 

$  mil. 

$  mil 

22. 

PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(li  a)) 

2.354 

23. 

TRANSFERS 

0.470 

(  i)  Hurricane  relief  (20(ii)) 

0.096 

( ii)  Social  benefits  (20(ii)  ) 

0.078 

(iii)  Interest  on  Public  Debt  (19(lv)) 

0.023 

(iv)  Transfers  overseas  (62) 

0.007 

( V)  Net  loans  &  grants  for  agricultural 
purposes  (20 (ii)) 

0.033 

(vi)  Contribution  to  Federal  Budget  (36) 

0.233 

24. 

SAVINGS  (46) 

0.285 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund 

0.013 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital 
account  (6(ilb)) 

0.202 

(iii)  Excess  of  current  revenue  over  current 
expenditure 

0.070 

25. 

TOTAL  CiENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 

26. 

DIRECT  TAXES  PAID  BY 

(  i)  Persons  (13) 

( ii)  Companies  (Kill)) 

■B 

27. 

INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

2.368 

28. 

INCOME  FROM  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE 
&  PROPERTY  INCOME  (I(iv)) 

29. 

GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (54) 

(  i)  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare 

0.249 

( ii)  Grant-in-Aid 

30. 

INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD  (52) 

31. 

TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

3.109 
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ANTIGUA  1950 

IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Total 

Budget 

Amount  ac¬ 
cruing  and 
expended  in 
Antigua 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil 

32. 

•PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES 

(0.901) 

0.387 

(  i)  for  consumption  (6(lia)) 

0.267 

( ii)  for  capital  purposes  (G(ilb)) 

0.120 

33. 

SUBSIDY  (7) 

(0.009) 

0.004 

34. 

•PENSIONS  (20 (U)) 

(0.050) 

0.020 

35. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(0.960) 

0.411 

36. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PRESIDENCIES 
(23(Vi)) 

(0.545) 

0.233 

37. 

CONTRIBUTION  FROM  DOMINICA 

(0.012) 

— 

38. 

GRANTS  FROM  OVERSEAS 

(0.336) 

— 

39. 

•ALL  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

(0.067) 

0.027 

40. 

EXCESS  OF  EXPENDITURE  ON  FEDERAL 
ACCOUNT  IN  ANTIGUA  OVER  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  FEDERAL  FUHDS  FROM  ANTIGUA  (55) 

_ 

0.151 

41. 

TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(0.960) 

0.411 

•Assumed  to  be  divided  between  the  presidencies  in 

the  same  proportion  as 

their  contribution.  $0.137m.  of  item  32  is  for  Police  services  in  Antigua. 

IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

42. 

PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  FOR 
DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION 
•  (6(Ub)  &  (iU)) 

1.131 

(  i)  Home  Production 

0.393 

( ii)  Imports  (59 (ii)) 

0.738 

43. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 
FORMATION 

1.131 

44. 

UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (Kiii)) 

0.023 

45. 

PERSONAL  SAVING  (14) 

0.114 

46. 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SAVING  (24)  &  (32(ii)) 

0.405 

47. 

DEPRECIATION  (4) 

0.582 

48. 

RESIDUAL  (attributable  to  borrowing  from 
abroad  and  Investment  by  foreigners  in 
Antigua)  (57) 

0.007 

49. 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

1.131 
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V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

$  mil.  $  mil 


50.  EXPORTS  (8)  5.621 

51.  EXPENDITURE  BY  VISITORS  TO  ANTIGUA 

(6(i  b))  0.100 

52.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  FROM 

THE  REST  OP  THE  WORLD  (9),  (19 (ill)) 

&  (30)  0.033 

53.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  PROM  THE 

REST  OP  THE  WORLD  (20(i))  0.025 

54.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (29  )  0.623 

55.  EXCESS  OP  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURE  IN 

ANTIGUA  OVER  FEDERAL  REVENUE 

COLLECTED  FROM  ANTIGUA  (40)  0.151 

56.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (Residual  on  Production 

,  Account)  (10)  0.004 

57.  BORROWING  PROM  ABROAD  &  INVESTMENT 

BY  FOREIGNERS  IN  ANTIGUA 

(Residual  on  Capital  Account)  (48)  0.007 

58.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  ANTIGUA  BY  THE 

WO^vLD  OUTSIDE  6.564 

59.  IMPORTS  BOUGHT  BY  6.407 

(  i)  Enterprise  &  Public  Authorities 

for  consumption  (3)  minus  (42(ii))  5.669 

(  li)  Capital  accounts  (42(ii))  0.738 

60.  EXPENDITURE  BY  ANTIGUAN  TOURISTS 

ABROAD  (12(U))  0.004 

61.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FLOWING  ABROAD 

FROM  ANTIGUA  (Kiii))  0.146 

62.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY  PUBLIC 

AUTHORITIES  (23(iv))  0.007 

63.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ABROAD  BY  ANTIGUA  6.564 


NOTES  TO  TABLES 

In  the  following  notes  “Unemplojrment  survey”  refers  to  the 
survey  of  Unemployment  and  Income  in  Antigua  conducted  by  Simon 
Rottenberg  &  Nora  Siffleet.  Some  of  the  findings  of  this  survey  have 
been  published  by  the  Government  of  Antigua  in  a  pamphlet  “Unem¬ 
ployment  in  Antigua,  1950”  (Appendix  “C”). 
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TABLE  I.  PRODUCTION 
1 .  Payment  to  Factors  of  Production. 

(  i)  Wages  &  Salaries.  Estimate;  based  on  the  results  of  the 
Unemployment  Survey;  The  Survey  of  Minor  Industries 
and  Distributive  Trades;  Labour  Department  records  of 
employment  and  wages  in  the  sugar  industry;  information 
provided  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Antigua  Sugar  Syndicate 
Estates  Ltd.;  tables  57,  58,  63  and  64  relating  to  Employ¬ 
ment  Status,  Industry  and  Occupation,  in  the  West  Indian 
Census,  1946;  and  the  official  Estimates  and  records  for 
1930,  giving  salaries  of  government  employees,  including 
medical  personnel  and  teachers. 

( ii)  Other  earned  income  of  persons. 

a)  Peasant  income  and  subsistence.  Rough  estimate 
based  on  the  results  of  the  Unemployment  Survey; 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  of  crop  yields,  and 
Marketing  Department  statistics  of  purchases  of  peas¬ 
ant  cotton,  cane  and  vegetables. 

b)  Professional  income.  Rough  estimate:  based  on  In¬ 
come  Tax  Returns  and  tables  57,  58,  63  and  64  in  the 
West  Indian  Census,  1946. 

c)  Other  Income  from  all  Sources.  Rough  estimate:  based 
on  the  Unemployment  Survey,  a  survey  of  distribu¬ 
tive  trades  and  minor  industries,  informed  guesses  re¬ 
garding  the  income  of  hawkers  and  higglers  and  the 
Census,  1946,  table  57,  giving  the  number  of  Own 
Account  workers. 

(hi)  Profits  of  Companies  and  Firms.  Income  Tax  Department 
figure.  It  is  assumed  that  no  significant  amount  of  profits 
of  companies  and  firms  escapes  the  notice  of  the  Tax  De¬ 
partment.  The  type  of  evasion  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
possible  in  a  small  island,  where  the  affairs  of  the  larger 
firms  must  be  well  known  to  Government  officials,  is  the 
concealing  of  the  profits  on  “side-line”  activities,  by  one- 
man  businesses  or  family  businesses.  The  profits  of  this 
type  of  enterprise  have  been  classified  as  “personal  in¬ 
comes”  and  allowed  for  in  item  (ii)  above. 

(iv)  Net  Trading  Profits  of  Government  Commercial  Under¬ 
takings.  Post  Office  and  Telephones  &  Government  in¬ 
come  from  rent  and  interest  (not  interest  on  overseas  in¬ 
vestments)  . 

(v  )  Net  Rents.  Rough  estimate,  based  on  the  Census  of  1946, 
the  results  of  the  Unemployment  Survey,  Income  Tax 
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Department  figure  for  income  from  houses  and  land,  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  1946  statistics  of  land  holdings,  and 
the  West  Indian  Census,  1946,  tables  11  and  12.  The  rental 
value  of  the  land  held  by  peasants  is  excluded  as  it  forms 
part  of  item  (l(iia)).  The  rental  value  of  Government 
property  is  excluded  in  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of 
item  (l(iv)), 

2.  Indirect  Taxes  and  Other  Revenue.  Official  Estimates  for  1950. 

3.  Imports.  Customs  Department  figures:  Amongst  the  imports, 
articles  for  domestic  consumption  were  not  distinguished  from 
those  for  re-export.  Goods  held  in  bond  pending  re-export  are 
allowed  for  in  item  (6(iii)),  which  includes  inventories. 

4.  Depreciation  of  Enterprise  Assets.  Guess.  Approximately  10% 
of  item  1.  This  is  the  figure  normally  used  in  the  U.K. 

5.  Total  of  items  1 — 4. 

6.  Sales  of  Goods  &  Services  in  Antigua.  Rough  estimate: 
based  on  Customs  Department  figure  for  imports  valued  at 
retail  prices  as  far  as  possible,  less  the  value  of  goods  entering 
into  production,  plus  rough  estimate  for  local  production  of 
goods  and  services.  Rough  estimate  of  local  production  based 
on  the  Survey  of  Minor  Industries  and  Distributive  Trades,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  of  crop  yields  and  direct 
enquiry  in  the  case  of  certain  industries  (dairy  farming,  soft 
drinks  etc.). 

(  i)  Sales  to  persons  for  consumption.  Residual  arrived  at  by 
subtracting  (ii)  and  (iii)  from  the  total. 

a)  Sales  to  residents.  Total,  minus  guess  for  (b). 

b)  Sales  to  visitors.  Guess.  (N.B.  Residents  at  the 
American  club  at  Mill  Reef  are  classed  as  residents  of 
Antigua,  not  as  visitors.) 

( ii)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities.  Official  estimates,  1950. 
Subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  the  Auditor  General’s 
Statement. 

a)  For  consumption.  Total  minus  estimate  for  (b). 

b)  For  capital  purposes.  Rough  estimate. 

(iii)  To  Private  Capital  Accounts.  Estimate. 

7.  Subsidies.  Estimates,  1950. 

8.  Exports.  Customs  Department  figures. 

9.  Dividends  &  Interest  Accruing  from  Abroad  to  Firms.  Guess. 

10.  Residual  Item — attributable  to  invisible  exports. 

11.  Total  of  items  6 — 10. 
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TABLE  n.  CONSUMPTION 

12.  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services. 

(  i)  At  home.  See  note  for  (6(ia))  and  18  (ii)). 

( ii)  Abroad.  Guess. 

13.  Income  Tax  Paid  I>y  Individuals.  Income  Tax  Department 
figure. 

14.  Saving.  Residual  item  obtained  by  subtracting  items  (12  plus 
13  plus  15)  from  item  (21).  The  total  deposits  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Savings  Bank  increased  during  the  year,  and  there  were 
increases  in  the  amounts  repaid  from  agricultural  loans.  There 
was  a  net  excess  of  repayment  over  loans  issued  for  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Estates. 

15.  Subsistence  Consumption.  By  definition,  subsistence  con¬ 
sumption  =  subsistence  production.  It  is  not  possible  to  esti¬ 
mate  them  from  independent  sources,  as  information  available 
is  very  limited.  Such  information  as  there  is  relates  to  produc¬ 
tion  rather  than  consumption. 

16.  Total  of  items  12 — 15. 

17.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)  ). 

18.  Other  Earned  Income.  See  note  to  (l(ii  a)  )  and  (15). 

19.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rents.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)) 

(  ii)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  locally.  Rough  estimate; 
based  on  the  total  dividend  and  interest  income  received 
in  Antigua  (Income  Tax  Department)  less  $0.028m.,  a  guess 
for  that  part  of  the  total  received  from  abroad.  It  is 
assumed  that  no  significant  part  of  the  income  from  this 
source  escapes  the  notice  of  the  Income  Tax  Department. 

(iii)  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad.  Guess.  See  note  to 
(19(ii))  above. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  Interest.  See  note  to  item  (23 (iii)). 

20.  Transfer  Incomes. 

(  i)  From  abroad.  Rough  estimate  of  transfers  to  individuals 
in  the  form  of  remittances  from  Antiguans  overseas,  for 
example  Antiguan  labourers  in  the  U.S.A.  or  the  Dutch 
West  Indies.  There  is  an  official  scheme  for  remittances 
from  labourers  in  the  U.S.A.  Under  this  scheme  approxi¬ 
mately  $0.021m.  were  sent  in  1950  to  Antigua.  To  this 
has  been  added  20%  for  remittances  through  other 
channels  and  from  places  other  than  the  U.S.A.,  giving  a 
total  of  $0.025m. 
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( ii)  From  Public  Authorities.  See  note  to  (23  (ii,  hi,  &  iv)) 
and  (34).  Net  excess  of  Agricultural  Loans  over  repay¬ 
ments  is  shown  in  consumption  account  as  they  are  mainly 
short  term  loans  for  purchase  of  seed,  implements,  etc. 
These  items  have  not  been  classified  as  capital  items  in 
these  accounts. 

21.  Total  of  items  17 — 20. 

TABLE  IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 

N.B.  The  accounts  of  the  Municipal  Authorities  are  included  in 
the  Central  Government  Accounts. 

22.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  on  Current  Account,  Residual 
derived  by  deducting  items  (23)  and  (24)  from  the  total  Public 
Authorities’  expenditure.  Municipal  Expenditure  is  included. 

23.  Transfers. 

(  i)  •  Hurricane  relief.  This  is  a  special  item  which  was  mainly 
payments  in  cash  and  kind  to  persons  in  distress. 

( ii)  Social  benefits,  pensions,  gratuities,  ex  gratia  payments, 
poor  relief. 

(iii)  Interest  on  Public  Debt.  The  Public  Debt  consists  of 
$121,000  loans,  on  which  the  charges  for  1950  were: 
Interest  $9,044  and  sinking  fund  $4,532;  Colonial  De¬ 
velopment  &  Welfare  loans  to  the  value  of  $42,166,  on 
which  the  1950  charges  were:  equated  annuities  $21,791. 
This  sum  has  been  allocated  between  capital  and  interest 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ordinary  loan:  two-thirds 
to  interest  and  one-third  to  sinking  fund. 

(iv)  Transfers  overseas.  Items  such  as  travelling  expenses  for 
Government  officials  abroad,  educational  grants,  grants 
to  cultural  and  commercial  organizations,  etc. 

(  v)  Loans  &  grants  for  agricultural  purposes.  Net  excess  of 
loans  and  grants  over  repayments  during  the  period. 
There  are  two  types  of  loans  and  grants  included — 

a)  Loans  and  grants  to  peasants 

b)  Loans  and  grants  for  rehabilitation  of  estates. 

(vi)  Contribution  to  Federal  budget. 

24.  Savings. 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  funds.  See  note  to  (23 (iii))  above 
(  ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital  account.  See  Appen¬ 
dix  “A”. 

(iii)  Excess  of  current  Revenue  over  current  Expenditure. 

25.  Total  of  items  22 — 24. 
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26.  Direct  Taxes  Paid  ty  Persons  &  Companies.  Income  Tax  De¬ 
partment  figures.  Item  (ii)  is  for  1949,  $0.029m.  adjusted  to 
allow  for  increase  in  1950. 

27 .  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Residual  derived  by  subtracting 
the  total  of  items  (26,  28,  29  &  30)  from  the  total  Public  Au¬ 
thorities  revenue  as  given  in  the  estimates. 

28.  Income  from  Public  Enterprise  &  Government  Income  from 
Property.  See  note  to  (l(iv)  ). 

29.  Grants  from  Abroad. 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants  ....  $0.249m. 
Grant-in-Aid  ....  ....  ....  $0.374m. 

30.  Interest  from  Abroad.  Interest  on  Joint  Colonial  fund  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  investments. 

31.  Total  of  items  26—30. 


TABLE  IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— FEDERAL  BUDGET 

This  table  contains  an  abridged  statement  of  the  1950  budget 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  Federation,  and  an  account  of  that  part  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  arising  from  and  accruing  to  the 
Presidency  of  Antigua.  All  figures  are  based  on  the  approved 
estimates  for  1950. 

32.  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services.  Residual  item  derived  by  sub¬ 
tracting  items  (33)  and  (34)  from  the  total  expenditure. 

(  i)  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  for  current  consump¬ 
tion.  The  total  of  item  (32),  minus  a  guess  for  item 
(32 (ii)).  The  item  includes  the  value  of  Police  Services, 
the  cost  of  personal  emoluments  to  Federal  Officers  (Fed¬ 
eral  Engineer,  Labour  Officer,  Education  Officer,  etc.)  and 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Departments. 
( ii)  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  for  capital  purposes. 
Guess,  based  on  the  expenditures  on  the  Colonial  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Welfare  Schemes. 

33.  Subsidy.  Canada-West  Indies  steamship  subsidy.  The  value 
of  the  services  rendered  to  Antigua  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  its 
contribution  to  the  total  subsidy. 

34.  Pensions.  The  pension  payments  are  assumed  to  be  divided 
between  the  Presidencies  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  Federal 
contribution.  It  is  likely  that  a  part  of  this  item  is  paid  to 
persons  living  outside  the  colony,  but  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
information  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  all  paid  within  the 
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colony.  That  part  which  is  paid  overseas  should  appear  as  a 

part  of  transfers  overseas  by  Public  Authorities,  in  the  accounts. 

35.  Total  of  items  (32),  (33)  &  (34). 

36.  Contributions  from  the  Presidencies.  Fixed  by  agreement. 
The  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Police  Force 
is  based  on  the  distribution  of  personnel,  the  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  Steamship  Subsidy  is  based  on  agreement,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  based  on  the  proportional  revenue  of  each  Presidency 
in  1945. 

37.  Contribution  from  Dominica.  Until  1940  Dominica  was  part 
of  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  When  she  joined 
the  Windward  Islands  she  was  required  to  continue  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  cost  of  pensions. 

38.  Grants  from  Overseas.  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Grants. 

39.  All  Other  Revenue.  Residual  derived  by  subtracting  items 
(36),  (37),  and  (38)  from  the  total  revenue.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  revenue  from  reimbursements,  sales,  fees,  etc.  arising  in 
Antigua  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  revenue  from 
this  sorv’ce  as  the  direct  contribution  bears  to  the  total  contri¬ 
bution. 

40.  Excess  of  Federal  Expenditure  in  Antigua  Over  Federal  Revenue 
A^rising  in  Antigua.  This  item  has  been  treated  as  a  transfer 
from  abroad,  and  appears  in  the  Balance  of  Payments  account. 

41.  Total  of  items  36 — 40. 

TABLE  IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

42.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 
See  Appendix  “A”  for  details  of  the  method  of  computing  this 
item. 

43.  Item  42  only. 

44.  Undistributed  Profits.  A  residual  item  derived  by  subtracting 
items  (19  (ii)),  (26  (ii)  and  (60)  from  the  total  profits  of  com¬ 
panies  and  firms,  item  (l(iii)  ). 

45.  Personal  Saving.  Residual  from  the  Consumption  Account. 

46.  Public  Authorities’  Saving.  See  notes  to  items  (24)  and  (32 (ii)  ) 

47.  Depreciation.  See  note  to  item  (4). 

48.  Residual,  Attributable  to  Borrowing  from  Abroad  and  Invest¬ 
ment  by  Foreigners  in  Antigua.  This  item  seems  to  be  small  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  1950  the  Mill  Reef  Club  financed  by 
American  capital  was  under  construction,  but  there  may  have 
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been  a  small  amount  of  investment  in  overseas  securities  by  re-  | 
sidents  of  Antigua,  which  would  reduce  the  net  investment  in 
Antigua:  item  (49)  minus  items  (44 — 47).  , 

49.  Total  of  items  44 — 48. 

TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

50.  Exports.  Customs  Department  figure. 

51.  Expenditure  by  Visitors  in  Antigua.  See  note  to  item  (6(i  b)  ). 

52.  Dividends  &  Interest  Received  from  the  Rest  of  the  World.  Guess. 

53.  Transfers  to  Individuals  from  the  Rest  of  the  World.  See  note 
to  item  (20  (i)  ). 

54.  Grants  from  Abroad.  Colonial  Development  «&  Welfare  Grants 
and  Grant-in-Aid. 

55.  Excess  of  Federal  Expenditure  in  Antigua  Over  Federal  Revenue 

Arising  in  Antigua.  ' 

56.  Invisible  Exports.  Residual  from  Production  Account.  I 

57.  Borrowing  from  Abroad  &  Net  Investment  by  Foreigners  in  | 
Antigua.  Residual  from  Capital  Account. 

58.  Total  of  items  50-57. 

59.  Imports.  Customs  Department  figure. 

60.  Expenditure  by  Antiguan  Tourists  Abroad.  Guess. 

61.  Dividends  &  Interest  Flowing  Abroad  from  Antigua.  Guess, 
based  on  incomplete  information. 

62.  Sundry  Transfers  Overseas  by  Public  Authorities.  Estimates 
1950. 

63.  Total  of  items  59-62. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS 
&  ANGUILLA  1950 

The  Presidency  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  &  Anguilla  consists  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  separated  by 
only  two  miles  of  sea  at  the  nearest  point,  and  the  island  of  Anguilla, 
which  lies  about  seventy  miles  to  the  north-west  of  St.  Christopher. 
The  economically  dominant  partner  is  St.  Christopher,  the  seat  of  the 
Presidency  government,  which  produces  about  forty  thousand  tons  of 
sugar  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  per  year.  The 
sugar  is  manufactured  in  one  central  factory  near  Basseterre,  from 
canes  grown  in  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis.  Of  the  population  of 
29,818  at  the  1946  Census,  about  7,900  are  engaged  in  primary  agri¬ 
culture,  and  2,000  are  engaged  in  manufacture  and  repair,  including 
sugar  milling;  of  the  remaining  19,000  about  5,100  are  gainfully 
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occupied,  the  bulk  of  them  in  trade  and  service  industries.  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  St.  Christopher  is  organised  mainly  on  estate  lines  and  there 
are  few  small  holder's;  although  there  were  3,300  small  plots  under 
one  acre  returned  at  the  1946  Census,  there  were  only  557  plots 
between  one  and  fifteen  acres,  against  1,492  plots  between  one  and 
fifteen  acres  in  Nevis. 

Nevis  is  mainly  a  peasant  economy,  producing  sugar  cane,  most 
of  which  is  processed  in  St.  Christopher,  sea  island  cotton,  meat, 
provisions,  and  forest  products  such  as  charcoal  and  firewood.  About 
50  tons  of  muscovado  sugar  and  700  gallons  of  syrup  were  manufac¬ 
tured  for  local  consumption  in  1950.  There  is  an  important  trade  in 
foodstuffs  and  forest  products  with  St.  Christopher.  Details  of  this 
trade  during  the  year  1951-52  and  a  discussion  of  its  significance  are 
given  in  Appendix  “D”.  Of  a  total  population  of  11,388,  4,500  were 
gainfully  occupied  at  the  1946  Census,  2,600  being  engaged  in  primary 
agriculture.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  under  review  there  was 
considerable  damage  to  property  from  a  series  of  earthquakes.  These 
shocks  also  did  minor  damage  in  St.  Christopher. 

Anguilla,  a  low-lying  rocky  island,  of  which  only  about  one-third 
is  good  agricultural  land,  had  a  population  of  5,037  at  the  time  of 
the  Censuv.  Cotton,  salt,  and  small  stock  are  the  principal  ex¬ 
ports.  Apart  from  this  the  main  source  of  income  is  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  charcoal  for  local  consumption.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  cash  income  accruing  to  the  island  in  the  form  of  the  re¬ 
mittances  from  Anguillan  labourers  working  in  Aruba  and  Curacao. 
The  hurricane  of  August-September,  1950,  passed  over  the  island  and 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged  more  than  one-third  of  the  houses. 

In  presenting  the  national  accounts  of  the  Presidency  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  show  each  island  separately,  as  there  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  data  to  enable  separate  estimates  to  be  made.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  make  the  subdivision  in  future  estimates. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  all  the  main  money  flows  of  the 
economy,  and  from  them  can  be  extracted  several  income  and  pro¬ 
duct  totals.  The  most  important  of  these  totals  are  set  out  in  the 
following  paragraph,  and  their  connection  one  with  another  is  ex¬ 
plained. 

$  mil.  $  mil. 

1.  Total  personal  income  before  taxation  9.051 

(21) 

2.  Total  personal  income  before  taxation  9.051 
'plus  total  profits  of  companies  &  Firms 
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$  mil.  $  mil. 


before  taxation  (l(iii))  0.780 

less  profits  distributed  locally 
(19  (ii))  (already  included  in  total  per¬ 
sonal  incomes)  0.350 

total  private  income  before  taxation  9.481 

3a.  Total  private  income  before  taxation  9.481 
plus  public  authorities’  income  from 
trade  &  property  (l(iv))  +  (30)  0.066 

less  transfer  payments  from  public 
authorities  &  persons  to  persons  (20)  0.177 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost  9.370 

This  total  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
tables  in  another  way. 

3b.  Total  payment  to  factors  of  production 

(1)  9.320 

plus  dividends  &  interest  from  abroad 

(53)  0.050 

less  dividend  income  from  abroad 
accruing  to  firms  (9)  (already  included 
in  profits  of  companies  and  firms, 

(l(iii))  0.009 

plus  property  income  accruing  from 

government  to  individuals  (19  (iv))  0.009 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost  9.370 

4  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost  9.370 

plus  indirect  taxes  (2)  1.626 

less  subsidies  (7)  0.005 

net  national  income  at  market  prices  10.991 

5  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost  9.370 

plus  depreciation  allowance  (4)  0.932 

gross  national  income  at  factor  cost  10.302 

6.  Net  national  inoome  at  market  price  10.991 

plus  depreciation  allowance  (4)  0.932 

gross  national  income  at  market  price  11.923 


When  the  term  “national  income”  is  used  without  any  qualifi¬ 
cation  it  usually  means  the  net  national  income  at  factor  cost,  which 
represents  the  price  actually  received  by  all  factors  of  production  for 
their  productive  activity.  The  net  national  income  at  factor  cost  in 
St.  Christopher,  Nevis  and  Anguilla  in  the  year  1950  was  $9.370m. 
approx,  (items  3a  and  3b  above). 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA  1950 

1.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

1.  PAYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 

9.320 

(  i)  Wages  &  salaries  (17) 

5.609 

( ii)  Other  earned  incomes  ol  persons  (18) 

2.420 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence 

0.763 

b)  Professional  earnings 

0.161 

c)  All  other  earned  income 

1.496 

(iii)  Profits  of  companies  &  firms 

(19(ii)),  (61).  (26(ii))  &  (46) 

0.780 

(iv)  Net  trading  profits  of  public  enterprise 

and  Government  income  from 
property  (28) 

0.053 

(  v)  Net  Rents  (19(i)) 

0.458 

2.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE 

(27)  &  (40) 

1.626 

3.  IMPORTS  (59) 

5.933 

4.  DEPRECIATION  OF  ENTERPRISE  ASSETS  (49) 

0.932 

5.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

17.811 

6.  SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  AND  ANGUILLA 

11.958 

(  i)  To  persons 

8.528 

a)  Residents  (12(i)) 

8.488 

b)  Visitors  (52) 

0.040 

( ii)  To  Public  Authorities 

2.499 

a)  For  consumption  (22)  &  (33(i)) 

b)  For  capital  purposes  (24(ii)) 

1.776 

and  (33(ii)) 

0.723 

(iii)  To  private  capital  accounts  (43 (i  &  ii)) 

0.931 

7.  SUBSIDIES  (34) 

0.005 

8.  EXPORTS  (51) 

5.827 

9.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  PROM  ABROAD  TO 

ENTERPRISE  (53) 

0.009 

10.  RESIDUAL  (attributable  to  invisible 

exports)  (57) 

0.012 

11.  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  PROM  PRODUCTION 

17.811 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA  1950 

II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil.  $  mil. 


12.  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  8.450 

(  i)  At  home  (6(i  a))  less  (18(ii))  8.420 

( ii)  Abroad  (St.  Christopher,  Nevis  &  Anguilla 

tourists)  (60)  0.030 

13.  INCOME  TAX  PAID  BY  INDIVIDUAI^  (26{i))  0.302 

14.  SAVING  (residual)  (47)  0.231 

15.  SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (18(ii))  0.068 


16.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY _ 9.051 

17.  WAGES  &  SALARIES  (l(i))  ,  5.609 

18.  OTHER  EARNED  INCOMES  OP  PERSONS 

(Kii))  2.420 

(  i)  Cash  2.352 

( ii)  Subsistence  0.068 

19.  PROPERTY  INCOMES  0.845 

(  i)  Rents  (l(v))  0.458 

{ ii)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing 

locally  (Kiii))  0.350 

(iii)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing 

from  abroad  (53)  0.028 

(iv)  Public  Debt  Interest  (23 (iii))  0.009 

20.  TRANSFER  INCOMES  0.177 

(  i)  From  abroad  (54)  0.017 

( ii)  From  Government  (23(i  &  ii))  &  (35)  0.160 


21.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 


9.051 


All  personal  income  is  shown  in  this  table,  classified  according  to  its 
source.  Any  one  individual  may  have  income  from  more  than  one  source. 
For  this  reason  the  total  income  of  wage-earners,  for  example,  is  greater 
than  the  total  income  from  wages,  item  (17),  since  some  wage-earners  have 
income  accruing  from  a  source  other  than  wages. 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA  1950 
IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT 
CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 


22.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(ii  a)) 

23.  TRANSFERS 

(  i)  Hurricane  relief  (20(ii)  ) 

( ii)  Social  benefits  (20(ii)) 

(iii)  Debt  interest  (19(iv)) 

(iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas  (62) 

(  V)  Federal  Contribution  (37) 

24.  SAVINGS  (48) 

(  i)  Transfer  to  sinking  fund 
( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital 
account  (6(ii  b)) 


25.  TOTAL  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 

(Local  plus  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare)  2.494 


26.  DIRECT  TAXES 

0.400 

paid  by 

(  i)  Persons  (13) 

0.302 

( ii)  Companies  (1  (iii)) 

0.098 

27.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

1.596 

28.  ♦INCOME  FROM  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE  & 

INCOME  FROM  PROPERTY  (l(iv)) 

0.053 

29.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (55) 

0.182 

(  i)  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare 

0.152 

( ii)  Hurricane  relief 

0.030 

30.  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD  (53) 

0.013 

31.  EXCESS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  OVER 
CURRENT  REVENUE  (48) 

0.250 

32.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

2.494 

*  Income — a)  Public  enterprise  $0.066m 

b)  Govt.  Industries  -  $0.035m 

c)  Rent  &  interest 

accruing  locally  $0.022m. 


$  mil.  $  mil 

1.526 

0.374 

0.039 

0.099 

0.009 

0.013 

0.214 

0.594 

0.005 

0.589 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA  1950 

IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT  —  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


Total 

Budget 

Amount  ac¬ 
cruing  &  ex¬ 
pended  in  the 
Presidency 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

33.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  (6(ii)) 

(0.901) 

0.384 

(  i)  For  consumption  (6(lia)) 

— 

0.250 

(ii)  For  capital  purposes  (6(ii  b)) 

— 

0.134 

34.  SUBSIDY  (7) 

(0.009) 

0.005 

35.  PENSIONS  (20(ii)) 

(0.050) 

0.022 

36.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

0.411 

37.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENCIES 

(23(v)  ) 

(0.545) 

0.214 

38.  CONTRIBUTION  PROM  DOMINICA 

— 

39.  GRANTS  FROM  OVERSEAS 

— 

40.  ALL  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

41.  EXCESS  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURE  IN 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OVER  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
ACCRUING  FROM  THE  PRESIDENCY  (56) 

— 

0.167 

42.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(0.960) 

0.411 

IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

43.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  FOR 
DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (6(ii  b  &  iii)) 

1.654 

(  i)  Home  production 

0.234 

( ii)  Imports  {59(ii)) 

1.420 

44.  RESIDUAL  (63) 

0.067 

45.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 

FORMATION 

1.721 

46.  UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (l(iii)) 

0.080 

47.  PERSONAL  SAVING  (14) 

0.231 

48.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SAVING  LESS  DEFICIT 
(24)  plus  (33  ii)  )  minus  (31) 

0.478 

49.  DEPRECIATION  (4) 

0.932 

50.  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

1.721 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA  1950 

V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


$  mil. 

51.  EXPORTS  (8) 

5.827 

52.  EXPENDITURE  BY  TOURISTS  IN  ST. 

CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  AND  ANGUILLA  (6(1  b)) 

0.04C 

53.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (9).  (19(111)  &  (30) 

0.050 

54.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (20(1)) 

0.017 

55.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (29) 

0.182 

56.  EXCESS  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  ST. 
CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  AND  ANGUILLA  (41) 

0.167 

57.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (Residual  on  Production 

Account)  (10) 

0.012 

58.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  ST.  CHRISTOPHER 

NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA  BY  THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE 

6.295 

$  mil.  $  mil. 

59.  IMPORTS  BOUGHT  BY 

5.933 

(  1)  Enterprise,  persons  and  public  authorities 
for  consumption  (3)  minus  (43(11)  ) 

4.513 

(11)  Capital  Accounts  (43(11)) 

1.420 

60.  EXPENDITURE  BY  ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS 
&  ANGUILLA  TOURISTS  ABROAD  (12(U)) 

0.030 

61.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FLOWING  ABROAD 

FROM  ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  NEVIS  &  ANGUILLA 
(Kill)) 

0.252 

62.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  (23(iv)) 

0.013 

63.  RESIDUAL  ON  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  (44) 

0.067 

64.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ABROAD 

6.295 

NOTES  TO  TABLES 
TABLE  I.  PRODUCTION 

1 .  Payments  to  Factors  of  Production. 

(  i)  Wages  &  Salaries.  Estimate:  based  on  Labour  Department 
figures  for  employment  and  earnings  on  estates  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturing  industries;  information  regarding  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  St.  Kitts-Nevis  sugar  factory  supplied  by 
courtesy  of  the  management;  current  wage  rates  in  other 
occupations;  Leeward  Islands  Census,  1946,  tables  57  and 
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58  relating  to  employment;  official  Estimates  for  emoluments 
of  Government  employees;  Income  Tax  Department  statis¬ 
tics;  and  direct  enquiry. 

( ii)  Other  earned  Income  of  Persons. 

a)  Peasant  Income  &  Subsistence.  Rough  estimate,  based  on: 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  of  crop  yield  and 
statistics  for  purchases  of  peasant  canes  from  Nevis; 
Census  of  Agriculture  1946  estimates  of  acreage  of  certain 
crops  and  numbers  and  size  of  holdings;  statistics  relating 
to  production  in  Nevis,  collected  during  the  course  of  the 

Nevis  survey  (Appendix  “D”);  Leeward  Islands  Census 

1946,  table  67  “Subsidiary  Cultivators”. 

b)  Professional  earnings.  Rough  estimate,  based  on:  Income 
Tax  Department  statistics;  Census  1946,  tables  57  and  58 

relating  to  occupation  and  status;  direct  enquiry  regard¬ 
ing  income  in  certain  professions.  Owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  information  is  presented  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  those  persons  classed  as  “Profession¬ 
als”  by  the  Income  Tax  Department  who  are  salary  earners 
and  those  who  are  in  independent  practice.  A  rough  divi¬ 
sion  based  on  incomplete  data  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
possible  that  item  (l(i))  is  too  high  and  item  (l(ii  c))  is 
too  low,  as  some  professional  income  may  have  been  mis- 
classified  as  salary. 

c)  All  other  earned  income.  Informed  guess,  based  on  Census 
1946,  Income  Tax  statistics  and  direct  enquiry.  All  incomes 
of  own-account  workers  other  than  those  included  in  (a) 
and  (b)  above  are  included  here. 

(iii)  Profits  of  Companies  &  Firms.  See  notes  to  items  (19 (ii)), 
(26)  and  (46).  The  overall  total  is  a  guess  based  on  Income 
Tax  statistics. 

(iv)  Net  Trading  Profits  of  Public  Enterprise.  Actual  figures, 
1950.  This  item  includes  a  net  profit  of  $0.066m.  on  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office,  telephone  system,  electricity 
supply,  ice  and  cold  storage  plants  and  a  net  loss  of  $0.035m. 
on  the  operation  of  the  cornmeal  factory,  tractor  and 
plough  hire,  agricultural  station,  and  cotton  ginnery.  Total 
rent  and  interest  accruing  locally  $0.022m. 

( v)  Net  Rents  of  Houses  &  Land.  Estimate,  based  on:  the 
annual  rental  value  of  houses  subject  to  tax;  number  of  im- 
taxed  houses  (Census  1946) ;  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of 
untaxed  houses.  Rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  land,  other 
than  peasant  holdings,  the  rental  value  of  which  appears  in 
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item  (l(ii  a))  aDove.  From  the  total  is  deducted  the  value 
of  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  paid  on  the  property. 

2.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Revised  Estimates,  1950. 

3.  Imports.  Customs  Report,  1950. 

4.  Depreciation  of  Enterprise  Assets.  Guess.  In  the  absence  of 
any  information  on  the  usual  rate  of  depreciation,  the  allowance 
has  been  set  at  10%  of  the  factors  of  production,  which  is  the 
U.K.  Target  Figure. 

5.  Total  items  1-4. 

6.  Sales  oj  Goods  &  Services  in  St.  Christoj)her,  Nevis  &  Anguilla. 

Rough  estimate,  based  on:  statistics  of  production  of 
some  goods  and  services  within  the  Presidency;  rough 
estimate  of  that  part  of  production  for  which  no  precise  infor¬ 
mation  was  available,  based  on  import  of  raw  materials,  numbers 
engaged  in  the  industry,  controlled  price  list;  imported  goods 
entering  directly  into  consumption,  valued  at  retail  prices;  in¬ 
formed  guess  for  value  of  services  based  on  Leeward  Islands 
Census,  1946,  tables  57  and  58. 

(  i)  Sales  to  Persons 

a)  Sales  to  Residents.  Total  item  (6(i  a  &  b))  minus  rough 
estimate  for  item  (6(i  b)). 

b)  Sales  to  Visitors.  Rough  estimate  based  on:  accommo¬ 
dation  for  tourists  in  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  average 
price  of  accommodation,  information  supplied  by  hotel- 
keepers  about  numbers  of  guests;  plus  a  guess  for  the 
value  of  goods  and  services  other  than  accommodation 
and  food  purchased  by  tourists. 

( ii)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities. 

a)  For  consumption.  Total  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
by  Public  Authorities,  minus  a  rough  estimate  for  pur¬ 
chases  for  capital  purposes  (Appendix  “A”). 

b)  For  capital  purposes.  Rough  estimate  based  on;  proposed 
capital  expenditures  as  given  in  the  official  estimates.  To 
the  obvious  capital  expenditures  is  added  approximately 
half  the  doubtful  expenditures  to  allow  for  labour  engaged 
on  capital  works,  etc.,  and  for  capital  expenditures  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  Estimates.  In  the  Federal 
Budget  the  value  of  capital  purchases  is  assumed  to  be 
roughly  equal  to  the  value  of  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Grants. 

(iii)  Sales  to  Private  Capital  Accounts.  Rough  estimate,  based 
on:  total  imports  of  capital  goods  as  far  as  they  could  be 
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distinguished  from  the  customs  statistics,  plus  100%  of  value 
of  imports  of  building  materials,  to  allow  for  labour,  site 
preparation  and  locally  produced  capital  goods  (Appendix 
“A”) 

7.  Subsidies.  Official  Estimates,  1950.  The  only  true  subsidy 
that  could  be  distinguished  is  the  Canada-West  Indies  Steamship 
subsidy. 

8.  Exports.  Customs  Report,  1950. 

9.  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad  Accruing  to  Enterprise. 
Guess.  Dividends  and  interest  accruing  to  persons  and  public 
authorities  are  given  in  the  appropriate  tables — stable  II,  item 
(19(iii)  )  and  table  IIIA.  item  (30). 

10.  Invisible  Exports.  Residual  item  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
total  of  items  (6-9)  from  item  (5). 

11.  Total  of  items  6-10. 

TABLE  II.  CONSUMPTION 

12.  Purchase  of  Goods  &  Services. 

(  i)  At  Home.  See  note  to  item  (6(i  a))  and  (15). 

( ii)  Abroad.  Guess  based  on  probable  number  of  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  tourists  overseas. 

13.  Income  Tax  Paid  by  Individuals.  Official  statistics. 

14.  Saving.  Residual  item  obtained  by  subtracting  the  total  of 
items  (12,  13  and  15)  from  item  (21).  The  deposits  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Savings  Bank  increased  by  $0.1 17m.  during  1950.  The 
hurricane  probably  reduced  the  amount  of  net  saving. 

15.  Subsistence  Consumption.  Guess.  There  is  no  information 
available  about  subsistence  consumption  and  production.  It 
appears  that  in  Nevis  there  is  likely  to  be  more  subsistence 
farming  than  in  St.  Christopher,  where  lack  of  peasant  holdings 
and  the  presence  of  a  good  market  for  produce  would  discourage 
it. 

16  Total  of  items  12-15. 

17.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)). 

18.  Other  Earned  Income  of  Persons.  See  note  to  item  (l(ii)  ). 

19.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rents.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)) 

( ii)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  locally.  Informed  guess.  The 
item  includes  that  part  of  the  sugar  factory  surplus  paid  to 
the  contracting  estates. 
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(iii)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  from  abroad.  Guess. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  Interest. 

20.  Transfer  Incomes. 

(  i)  From  abroad.  Rough  estimate,  based  on;  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  figures  for  remittances  through  official  channels  from 
labourers  working  abroad,  plus  10%  for  remittances  from 
Curacao  and  Aruba,  and  other  remittances  not  passing 
through  official  channels. 

( ii)  From  Public  Authorities.  Official  estimates. 

21.  Total  of  items  17-20. 

TABLE  IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT  _  CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 

22.  Purchase  of  Goods  &  Services.  Total  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  minus  purchases  on  capital  account. 

23.  Transfers. 

(  i)  Hurricane  Relief. 

( ii)  Social  Benefits.  Pensions,  gratuities,  outdoor  relief,  etc. 
which  are  transfers  to  individuals. 

(iii)  Interest  on  Public  Debt.  Interest  on  public  debt  plus  50% 
of  equated  annuities,  in  which  interest  payment  and  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  are  merged. 

(iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas.  Chiefly  maintenance  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  Antigua. 

(  v)  Federal  contribution. 

24.  Savings. 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund.  Sinking  fund  payments  plus 
50%  of  annuity  payments.  See  item  (23 (iii))  above. 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital  account.  Proposed 
capital  expenditures  given  in  official  estimates  (approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  doubtful  items  were  included). 

25.  Total  of  items  22-24,  Includes  Colonial  Development  and  Wel¬ 

fare  expenditures. 

26.  Direct  Taxes.  Official  estimates. 

27.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Official  estimates.  This  item 
contains  all  revenue  not  elsewhere  specified. 

28.  Income  from  Public  Enterprise  &  Property.  Official  estimates. 

29.  Grants  from  Abroad.  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Grants 
and  Grant-in-Aid. 

30.  Interest  on  Investments  Abroad. 

31 .  Excess  of  Current  Expenditure  Over  Current  Revenue.  Deficit. 

32.  Total  of  items  26-31. 
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TABLE  IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— FEDERAL  BUDGET  | 

This  table  gives  a  brief  statement  of  total  revenue  and  expen-  i 
diture  of  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  which  arises  from 
and  accrues  to  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  &  Anguilla. 

33.  Purchases  of  Goods  A  Services.  Total  expenditure  on  Federal 
account  less  expenditure  on  subsidy  and  pensions. 

(  i)  For  consumption.  Total  of  item  (33)  minus  item 
(33  (ii)).  This  contains  the  emoluments  of  all  Federal  Of¬ 
ficials  and  the  administrative  expenses  of  Federal  Depart¬ 
ments. 

( ii)  For  Capital  purposes.  Estimate  based  oil  the  total  expen¬ 
diture  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds. 

34.  Subsidy.  Canada-West  Indies  Steamship  subsidy. 

35.  Pensions.  The  pensions  are  assumed  to  accrue  to  each  Pre¬ 
sidency  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of  the  Presidency  to 
the  Pension  Fund. 

36.  Total  of  items  33-35. 

37.  Contributions  from  the  Presidencies.  Contributions  fixed  by 
agreement  in  proportion  to  the  1945  revenues  of  the  territories. 

38.  Contribution  from  Dominica.  Until  1940  Dominica  was 
a  presidency  in  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  After 
she  became  part  of  the  Windward  Islands  she  was  required  to 
continue  to  contribute  towards  the  Leeward  Islands  Pension  Fund. 

39.  Grants  from  Overseas.  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Grants. 

40.  All  Other  Revenue.  This  is  assumed  to  accrue  from  each 
Presidency  in  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  as  the  Presidency’s 
direct  contribution. 

41.  Excess  of  Federal  Expenditure  in  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  and 
Anguilla  Over  Federal  Revenue  Accruing  from  St.  Christopher,  ! 
Nevis  and  Anguilla.  This  item  is  equivalent  to  a  grant  or  trans¬ 
fer  to  Government  from  Abroad,  and  appears  again  in  the 
Balance  of  Payments  account. 

42.  Total  of  items  37-41. 

TABLE  rV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

43 .  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 

See  notes  to  items  (6(ii  b  &  iii)  ). 

44.  Residual.  May  be  attributable  to  net  lending  or  investment 
abroad  or  transfer  of  funds  overseas. 
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45.  Total  of  items  43  &  44. 

46.  Undistributed  Profits.  Guess. 

47.  Personal  Saving,  Residual  on  consumption  account. 

48.  Public  Authorities  Saving  Less  Deficit.  See  notes  to  items  (24), 
(33  (ii)  )  and  (31). 

49.  Depreciation. 

50.  Total  of  items  46-49. 

TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

All  items  in  this  table  have  already  been  annotated  once  when 
they  appeared  in  an  earlier  table. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  DOMINICA  1949. 

The  island  of  Dominica,  with  an  area  of  305  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  47,624  at  the  1946  census,  is  the  largest  and  most 
sparsely  populated  of  the  Windward  Islands,  having  only  156  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  against  301  to  the  square  mile  in  St.  Lucia,  which 
is  next  in  order  of  size.  The  island  is  very  mountainous  and  thickly 
forested,  so  that  the  effective  cultivable  area  is  small  in  relation  to 
the  total  area. 

Until  recently  the  principal  export  crop  was  limes  and  lime  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  with  the  signing,  in  1949,  of  a  fifteen-year  contract  for  the 
sale  and  export  of  all  exportable  bananas,  the  importance  of  bananas 
in  the  economy  of  the  island  has  increased  rapidly.  In  1948  the  value 
of  raw  lime  juice  and  lime  oil  exported  was  approximately  $477,000, 
and  the  value  of  bananas  exported  was  $14,000;  by  1950  the  value  of 
raw  lime  juice  and  lime  oil  exported  was  approximately  $515,000,  but 
the  value  of  bananas  exported  had  increased  to  $558,000. 

The  initiation  of  an  important  road  building  programme,  the  im¬ 
plementing  of  part  of  the  ten-year  development  plan,  the  agreement 
with  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  regarding  the  building 
of  a  hydro-electric  plant,  to  provide  Roseau  with  its  first  reliable 
supply  of  electric  power,  and  the  building  of  a  fruit  processing  plant 
by  a  private  undertaking,  made  1949  an  important  year  in  the  econo¬ 
mic  development  of  the  island.  The  figures  given  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tables  reflect  the  condition  of  the  economy  before  the  impact  of 
these  developments  had  made  itself  felt:  there  is  a  time-lag  between 
the  initiation  of  a  project  and  the  full  development  of  its  economic 
repercussions,  and  although  1949  was  the  year  in  which  so  many 
important  changes  took  place,  it  was  not  until  1950  that  the  economic 
expansion  to  which  they  gave  rise  was  reflected  in  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment  statistics.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  figures 
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for  employment  and  earnings  in  1949,  and  the  estimates  in  the  accom-  f 
panying  tables  are  based  on  figures  collected  in  1950,  adjusted  to 
allow  for  the  increase  in  employment  and  wages  between  1949  and 
1950.  There  was  no  way  of  assessing  the  degree  of  expansion  ac¬ 
curately,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  allowance  made  was  an  under¬ 
estimate.  This  would  mean  that  the  island  was  in  fact  less  prosper¬ 
ous  in  1949  than  appears  from  the  tables. 

Apart  from  the  lime  products  and  bananas,  the  important  crops 
are  tobacco,  citrus,  copra,  cocoa,  vanilla  (which  enjoyed  a  boom  period 
during  the  war  years,  when  other  sources  of  supply  were  not  avail¬ 
able),  and  fruits  and  vegetables  both  for  local  consumption  and  for 
export. 

There  are,  in  and  around  the  town  of  Roseau,  small  industries 
catering  for  local  needs.  In  the  country  districts  communication 
is  difficult,  owing  to  the  rugged  terrain,  and  it  is  possible  that  for 
this  reason  subsistence  agriculture  is  more  important  in  Dominica 
than  in  the  other  islands  for  which  estimates  are  given.  Where  only 
a  small  proportion  of  total  production  enters  an  organised  market,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  estimates  of  the  value  of  production  and 
consumption,  and  the  estimate  for  this  sector  of  the  economy  in 
Dominica  is  little  better  than  a  guess,  with  the  1946  Census  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  a  rough  guide.  ^ 

Although  there  were  so  many  gaps  in  the  information  about  the 
economy,  it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  to  construct  a  series  of 
national  accounts  for  1949,  as  it  was  such  an  important  year  in  the 
development  of  the  island.  Some  sectors  are  adequately  covered,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  those  sectors  about  which  guesses  had  to  be  made 
are  relatively  unimportant,  so  that  the  accounts  will  give  at  least 
a  rough  basis  for  comparison  with  estimates  for  later  years. 

The  national  accounts  show  the  main  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
economy,  and  the  ways  in  which  that  wealth  is  disposed  of.  From 
the  accounts  can  be  derived  the  totals  of  national  income  and  national 
product.  These  totals  are  given  below  in  such  a  way  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  one  and  another  is  clearly  shown.  The  number  j 
in  brackets  following  each  item  indicates  where  the  item  may  be  | 
found  in  the  accounts.  I 


$  mil. 

$  mi) 

Total  personal  income  before  taxation 
(21)-(20) 

7.802 

Total  personal  income  before  taxation 

7.802 

plus  total  profits  of  companies  and  firms 
before  taxation  (l(iii)) 

0.035 

\  •  -  J 
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1 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

Less  profits  distributed  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  (already  included  in  personal  in¬ 
comes)  (18(ii)) 

total  private  income  before  taxation 

0.002 

7.835 

3a. 

Total  private  income  before  taxation 

7.835 

plus  income  of  public  authorities  from 
trade  and  property  (l(iv))  +  (30) 
less  transfers  to  individuals  from  Gov¬ 

0.013 

ernment  and  from  persons  (19) 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

0.320 

7.528 

This  total  may  also  be  derived  from  the 
tables  in  another  way. 

3b 

Total  payments  to  factors  of  production 
(1) 

plus  dividends  and  interest  from  abroad, 
less  those  accruing  to  companies  and 
firms  <already  included  in  the  profits 

7.477 

of  companies  and  firms)  (44) -(9) 
plus  property  incomes  accruing  from 

0.047 

i 

Government  to  persons  (18(iv)) 
net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

0.004 

7.528 

4. 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

7.528 

plus  indirect  taxes,  less  subsidies  (2) -(7) 
net  national  income  at  market  prices 

0.905 

8.433 

5. 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

7.528 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  factor  cost 

0.748 

8.276 

i 

Net  national  income  at  market  prices 

8.433 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  market  prices 

0.748 

9.181 

1  Of  these  totals,  the  most  commonly  used  is  no. 

3.,  the  net  national 

income  at  factor  cost,  which  represents  the  return  to  all  factors  of 
production  for  their  productive  activity.  It  is  this  total  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  meant  when  the  term  national  income  is  used  without  qualifi- 

1  cation. 

In  1949  the  national  income  of  Dominica  amounted  to  ap- 

proximately  $7,528  mil. 
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DOMINICA  1949 

1  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

1.  PAYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 

7.477 

(  i)  Wages  &  salaries  (16) 

3.183 

( ii)  Mixed  incomes  of  persons  (17) 

3.930 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence 

b)  Professional  earnings 

c)  Ali  other  earned  income 

1.010 

0.110 

2.810 

(iii)  Profits  of  Companies  &  Firms 
(18(ii)).  (26(ii)).  (36)  &  (52) 

0.035 

(iv)  Trading  profits  of  public  enterprise  & 
Government  income  from  property  (28) 

0.003 

(V)  Rents  (18(i)) 

0.326 

2.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  LOCAL  REVENUE 
(27  &  (27A)) 

0.911 

(  i)  Central  Government 

0.791 

( ii)  Town  Boards,  etc. 

0.120 

3.  IMPORTS  (50) 

2.373 

4.  DEPRECIATION  (39) 

0.748 

5.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

11.509 

6.  SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN  DOMINICA 

9.754 

(  i)  To  persons 

7.995 

a)  Residents  (12(i)) 

b)  Visitors  (43) 

7.971 

0.024 

( ii)  To  public  authorities 

1.418 

a)  for  consumption  (22  &  22A) 

b)  for  capital  purposes  (24(ii)  ) 

1.302 

0.116 

(iii)  To  private  Capital  Accounts  (33 (i  &  ii)) 

0.341 

7.  SUBSIDIES  (23  (i)) 

0.006 

8.  EXPORTS  (42) 

1.364 

9.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD  (44) 
ACCRUING  TO  ENTERPRISE 

0.001 

10.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (47) 

0.384 

11.  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  PRODUCTION 


11.509 
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DOMINICA  1949 
II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

12.  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES 

7.828 

(  i)  At  home  (6(i  a))  less  (17(U)) 

7.811 

( li)  Abroad  (Dominican  tourists)  (51) 

0.017 

13.  DIRECT  TAXES  PAID  BY  INDIVIDUALS  (26(i)) 

0.174 

14.  SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (17(11)) 

0.160 

15.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY 

8.162 

16.  WAGES  &  SALARIES  (1(1)) 

3.183 

17.  OTHER  EARNED  INCOMES  OF  PERSONS 
(1(U)) 

3.930 

(  i)  Cash 

3.770 

( ii)  Subsistence 

0.160 

18.  PROPERTY  INCOMES 

0.369 

(  i)  Rents  (l(v))  ' 

0.326 

( il)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing 
locrjly  (Kill)) 

0.002 

(iii)  Dividends  &  interest  from  abroad  (44) 

0.037 

(Iv)  Public  debt  interest  (23(iii)) 

0.004 

19.  TRANSFER  INCOMES 

0.320 

(  i)  From  abroad  (45) 

0.288 

(ii)  From  Government  (23(ii)) 

0.032 

20.  RESIDUAL  (May  be  attributable  to  personal 
dissaving)  (37) 

0.360 

21.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

8.162 

The  incomes  shown  in  this  tabie  are  all  classified  according  to  their  source. 
Any  one  person  may  have  income  from  more  than  one  source.  For  example, 
a  wage-earner  may  also  receive  income  from  investments  or  from  cultivation 
of  a  small  holding.  For  this  reason  the  total  income  of  wage-earners  will  be 
greater  than  the  total  income  from  wages.  Similarly  the  total  income  of 
peasant  farmers  will  be  larger  than  the  total  income  from  peasant  farming. 
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DOMINICA  1949 

III.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

22.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  Sc  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(U  a)) 

1.182 

•(22A.  PURCHASES  OP  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  by  Town  Boards,  etc  0.120) 

(6(ii  a)) 

23.  TRANSFERS 

0.092 

(  1)  Subsidies  (7) 

0.006 

( ii)  Social  benefits  (19(ii)) 

0.032 

(ill)  Debt  interest  (18(lv)) 

0.004 

(Iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas  (53) 

0.050 

a)  Subventions,  salaries,  etc. 

0.028 

b)  Pensions 

0.007 

c)  Debt  charges 

0.015 

24.  SAVINGS  (38) 

0.122 

(  1)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund 

0.006 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  Capital 

Account  (S(ii  b)) 

0.116 

25.  TOTAL  PUBUC  AUTHORITIES  EXPENDITURE 

1.396 

26.  DIRECT  TAXES 

0.175 

paid  by 

(  i)  Persons  (13) 

0.174 

(ii)  Companies  (l(ili)) 

0.001 

27.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

0.791 

*(27A.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE 
collected  by  Town  Boards,  etc.  0.120)  (2) 

28.  INCOME  FROM  PUBUC  ENTERPRISE  & 
GOVERNMENT  INCOME  FROM  PROPERTY 
(Kiv)) 

0.003 

29.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (46) 

0.331 

(  i)  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare 

0.149 

( ii)  Orant-in-Aid 

0.182 

30.  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD  (44) 

0.010 

31.  EXCESS  OP  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  OVER 
CURRENT  REVENUE  (88) 

0.086 

32.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OP  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES 

1.396 

♦  Items  22A.  &  27A.  shown  in  brackets  are  rough  estimates  included  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  Public  Authorities  activities.  There  was  not  sufficient 
information  available  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  separate  table  for  the 
Local  Authorities.  The  items  in  brackets  are  not  included  in  items  25  &  32. 
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DOMINICA  1949 

IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

mil. 

182 

33.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  FOR 

DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (6(11  b  &  111)) 

(  1)  Home  production 
( 11)  Imports 

$  mil. 

0.149 

0.308 

$  mil. 

0.457 

092 

34.  RESIDUAL  (May  be  accounted  for  by  net 
advances  St  deposits  on  Govt.  Acct.)  (54) 

0.201 

35.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 

FORMATION 

0.658 

36.  UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (1(1U)) 

0.002 

37.  PERSONAL  DISSAVING  (20) 

-0.360 

122 

38,  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SAVING  LESS 

DEFICIT  (24-31) 

0.036 

39.  DEPRECIATION  (4) 

0.748 

40.  BORROWING  FROM  ABROAD  (48) 

0.232 

41 .  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

0.658 

396 

175 

1  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

5 

$  mU. 

$  mil. 

42.  EXPORTS  (8) 

1.364 

r9i 

43.  EXPENDITURE  BY  VISITORS  IN  DOMINICA 
(6(1  b)) 

0.024 

44.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (9),  (18(111))  &  (30) 

0.048 

)03 

45.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (19(1)) 

0.288 

131 

46.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (29) 

0.331 

47.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (10) 

0.384 

48.  BORROWING  FROM  ABROAD  (40) 

0.232 

110 

186 

49.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  DOMINICA  BY  THE 

WORLD  OUTSIDE 

2.671 

96 

li¬ 

nt 

tie 

50.  IMPORTS  (3) 

51.  EXPENDITURE  BY  DOMINICAN  TOURISTS 

ABROAD  (12(11)) 

52.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  PLOWING  ABROAD 

FROM  DOMINICA  (KIU)) 

2.373 

0.017 

0.030 

53.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  (23 (iv)  ) 

0.050 

64.  ADVANCES  &  DEPOSITS  ON  GOVT.  ACCT.  (S4) 

0.201 

65.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ABROAD 

2.671 
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DOMINICA  1949 
NOTES  TO  TABLES 

TABLE  1.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 

1.  Payments  to  Factors  of  Production.  Rough  estimate. 

(  i)  Wages  &  Salaries.  Estimate  based  on  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  statistics  of  earnings  per  week  in  the  major  indus¬ 
tries  during  1950,  with  adjustment  to  allow  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  between  1949  and  1950.  Rough  es¬ 
timate  based  on  Census  1946,  tables  of  employment,  for 
those  occupations  not  covered  by  the  Labour  Department 
statistics. 

( ii)  Other  earned  incomes  of  persons. 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence.  Rough  estimate.  In¬ 
comes  of  persons  farming  on  small  plots  and  farms  up 
to  15  acres  are  included.  Based  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  for  the  major  export  crops;  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Agriculture,  1946;  controlled  prices  of  foodstuffs. 

b)  Professional  Incomes.  Estimates  based  on  Income  Tax 
Department  statistics. 

c)  All  other  earned  incomes.  Rough  estimate  based  on: 
Labour  Department  statistics  of  weekly  earnings  for 
some  occupations;  Census  1946,  tables  of  occupation 
and  employment  status  for  other  occupations  not  else¬ 
where  included,  plus  informed  guess  as  to  rate  of  earn¬ 
ings  in  these  occupations. 

(iii)  Profits  of  Companies  &  Firms.  Rough  estimate  based  on 
Income  Tax  Department  statistics. 

(iv)  Trading  Profits  of  Public  Enterprise.  Estimates,  1949. 

( v)  Net  Rents.  Rough  Estimate  based  on;  annual  rental 
value  of  properties  subject  to  tax  in  Roseau,  plus  informed 
guess  based  on  the  Census  1946  for  those  properties  not  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  tax  roll,  and  for  the  rental  of  land  other 
than  peasant  holdings. 

2 .  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Local  Revenue.  Annual  Colonial  Report, 
1949. 

3.  Imports.  Customs  Report,  1949.  (From  Official  Gazette, 
September  16th,  1951). 

4.  Depreciation  of  Enterprise  Assets.  Residual,  obtained  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  total  of  items  1,  2  &  3  from  item  11. 

5 .  Total  of  items  1-4. 

6.  Sales  of  Goods  &  Services  in  Dominica.  Rough  Estimate. 

(  i)  Sales  to  Persons. 
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a)  to  Residents.  Rough  estimate  based  on:  Department 
of  Agriculture  statistics  for  a  few  products;  Census  of 
Agriculture  1946,  statistics  relating  to  acreage  and 
yield  of  some  major  crops,  and  numbers  and  type  of 
livestock;  information  given  by  businessmen  as  to  local 
consumption  of  some  products;  official  statistics  of 
dutiable  articles;  Department  of  Labour  statistics  of 
earnings  as  basis  for  rough  estimate  of  value  of  some 
services;  value  of  retained  imports  plus  10%  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  transport.  The  value  of  item  (b)  was 
subtracted  from  the  total  to  obtain  the  value  of  item 
(a). 

b)  to  Visitors.  Based  on  information  obtained  from  the 
Financial  &  Economic  Adviser. 

( ii)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities. 

a)  for  Consumption.  Official  estimates  plus  rough  esti¬ 
mate  for  sales  to  Local  Authorities.  Value  of  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  Public  Authorities,  minus  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  Item  b. 

b)  for  Capital  Purposes.  Rough  estimate  based  on  the 
value  of  works  thought  to  be  of  a  capital  nature,  from 
the  official  estimates  1949. 

(iii)  Sales  to  Private  Capital  Accounts.  Rough  estimate  based 
on;  value  of  imported  capital  goods,  taken  from  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Report,  1949,  plus  100%  of  the  value  of  imported 
building  materials  to  allow  for  the  value  of  locally  pro¬ 
duced  capital  goods,  labour  and  site  preparation. 

7.  Subsidies.  Official  estimates,  1949. 

8.  Exports.  Customs  Report,  1949.  (From  Official  Gazette, 
September  17th,  1951.)  The  probable  undervaluation  (estimated 
to  be  $0.031m.)  is  allowed  for  in  Item  (10). 

9.  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad.  Based  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Financial  &  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Windward  Islands. 

10.  Invisible  Exports.  Based  on  information  obtained  from 
Financial  &  Economic  Adviser. 

11.  Total  of  items  6-10. 


TABLE  II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 

12 .  Purchase  of  Goods  &  Services  in  Dominica. 

(  i)  at  Home.  See  note  to  item  (6(i  a)).  Subsistence  produc¬ 
tion  is  guessed. 
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( ii)  by  Dominicans  abroad.  Based  on  information  obtained 
from  the  Financial  &  Economic  Adviser. 

13.  Direct  Taxes  Paid  by  Individuals.  Annual  Colonial  Report,  1949. 

14.  Subsistence  Consumption.  Guess,  based  on  the  rough  estimate 
of  the  value  of  peasant  production. 

15.  Total  of  items  12-14, 

16.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)  ) 

17.  Other  Earned  Incomes  of  Persons. 

(  i)  Cash.  See  note  to  item  (1(  i)). 

( ii)  Subsistence.  Guess. 

18.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rents.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)). 

( ii)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  locally.  Informed  guess 
based  on  total  profits.  Half  the  residual  left  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  Income  Tax  and  Dividends  abroad. 

(iii)  Dividends  &  Interest  from  abroad.  Based  on  information 
obtained  from  the  Financial  &  Economic  Adviser. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  interest.  Estimates,  1949. 

19.  Transfer  Incomes. 

(  i)  From  abroad.  Based  on  information  obtained  from  the 
Financial  &  Economic  Adviser. 

( ii)  From  Government.  Estimates,  1949. 

20.  Personal  Dissaving  Residual  obtained  by  deducting  the 
total  of  items  16-19  from  item  15.  This  figure  is  unexpectedly 
high,  but  as  it  compounds  the  errors  in  all  the  other  items  there 
is  a  possibility  that  it  contains  a  considerable  error. 

21.  Total  of  items  16-20. 

TABLE  III.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNT 

22.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  on  Current  Account.  Official 
estimates,  1949.  This  item  includes  all  expenditures  not  else¬ 
where  recorded, 

23.  Transfers. 

(  i)  Subsidies.  Shipping  subsidy  and  Telegraph  subsidy. 

( ii)  Social  Benefits.  Pensions,  gratuities,  outdoor  relief,  etc. 

(iii)  Interest  on  public  debt. 

(iv)  Sundry  Transfers  Overseas,  Subventions,  salaries,  pen¬ 
sions,  debt-charges,  etc.  going  overseas.  Based  on  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  Financial  &  Economic 
Adviser. 

24.  Savings.  Official  Estimates. 
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(  i)  Transfers  to  Sinking  Fund.  Official  estimates. 

( ii)  Provision  for  Capital  Expenditure.  Provision  for  all  ex¬ 
penditures  which  were  apparently  of  a  capital  nature.  It 
it  not  possible  to  distinguish  from  the  Estimates  precisely 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  proposed  expenditure,  so  this 
item  is  subject  to  error. 

25  Total  of  items  22-24. 

26.  Direct  Taxes.  Annual  Colonial  Report,  1949. 

27.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Official  estimates. 

This  item  includes  all  revenue  not  elsewhere  recorded. 

28.  Income  from  Public  Enterprise.  Official  estimates. 

29.  Grants  from  Abroad.  Figure  given  by  the  Financial  & 
Economic  Adviser.  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  figure  given 
in  the  Colonial  Annual  Report. 

30.  Interest  on  Investments  Abroad.  Based  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Financial  &  Economic  Adviser. 

31.  Excess  of  Current  Expenditure  Over  Current  Revenue.  Annual 
Colonial  Report. 

32.  Total  of  items  26-31. 

'  TABLE  rv.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

33.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 
See  note  to  item  (6(ii  b  &  iii)  ). 

34 .  Residual.  '  May  be  accounted  for  by  net  advances  and  deposits 
on  overseas  account  by  Government. 

35.  Total  Items  33  &  34. 

36.  Undistributed  Profits.  Informed  guess  based  on  total  profits. 
Half  the  remainder  left  after  payment  of  dividends  abroad  and 
Income  Tax. 

37.  Personal  Dissaving.  Residual  from  Consumption  Account. 

38.  Public  Authorities’  Saving.  Public  Authorities  saving  $0.122m. 
minus  deficit  $0.086m. 

39 .  Depreciation.  Guess. 

40.  Borrowing  from  Abroad  &  Investment  of  Foreign  Funds  in 
Dominica.  Based  on  information  obtained  from  the  Financial 
&  Economic  Adviser. 

41 .  Total  of  items  36-40. 

TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ACCOUNT 
All  the  items  in  this  table  have  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  tables 
and  have  been  explained  in  the  notes. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  ST.  LUCIA,  1949.  I 

St.  Lucia,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Windward  group,  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  island,  approximately  233  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
rugged  nature  of  the  country  reduces  the  area  available  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  settlement,  so  that  the  effective  density  of  population  is 
much  higher  than  the  apparent  density  of  300  persons  per  square 
mile. 

The  island  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its 
livelihood,  and  at  the  census  of  1946  more  than  50%  of  the  gainfully 
occupied  population  was  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture.  The 
most  important  products  are  sugar,  copra  and  coconut  products,  and 
cocoa.  About  20%  of  the  area  of  land  in  farms  and  small  plots  is 
in  holdings  of  15  acres  and  less.  This  area  is  divided  into  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  holdings  out  of  a  total  of  5,000  holdings  of  all  sizes. 

Castries,  the  capital  of  St.  Lucia,  has  a  good  deep  water  harbour, 
and  it  was  formerly  an  important  coaling  station,  but  with  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  coal  burning  ships  this  industry  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  with  it  an  important  source  of  cash  income  for  the 
St.  Lucian  labourer. 

The  picture  of  the  economy  shown  in  the  accompanying  accounts 
is  very  much  affected  by  the  results  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  most 
of  the  centre  of  Castries  during  the  night  of  June  19th.,  1948.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  losses  of  personal  property,  public  buildings  and 
property,  equipment,  plant  and  stock  in  trade  amounted  to  a  total  of 
about  $9  mil.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  losses  never  would 
be  made  good,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  or  for  some  other  reason,  yet 
insurance  payments,  reserve  funds  of  firms,  grants  from  the  Imperial 
Government  and  fire  relief  funds  enabled  replacements  to  be  made 
both  by  public  authorities  and  by  private  persons.  The  opportunity 
was  taken  to  begin  rebuilding  the  devastated  area  of  the  town  in 
accordance  with  the  town  planning  scheme,  which  included  a  modern 
water  and  sewerage  system.  During  the  latter  part  of  1948,  relief 
of  immediate  distress  and  the  assessment  of  losses  were  undertaken, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1948  and  the  early  part  of  1949  that 
the  major  rebuilding  programme  was  started. 

The  period  covered  by  the  accpunts  was  thus  one  of  high  em¬ 
ployment,  exceptionally  high  capital  outlay,  high  personal  spending, 
and  very  heavy  and  largely  unrequited  importing.  The  high  level  ' 
of  imports,  measured  in  terms  of  dollars,  was  due,  not  only  to  the 
replacement  of  fire  losses  and  the  increased  demand  'nr  consumer 
goods  resulting  from  the  unusually  high  spending  power  for  some 
sections  of  the  labour  force,  but  also  to  the  general  rise  in  price  levels 
which  followed  devaluation.  Both  these  factors  should  be  borne  in 
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mind  when  considering  the  economy  of  St.  Lucia  in  1949  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  economy  in  any  other  year,  or  with  the  economy  of  any 
other  territory. 

The  national  accounts  which  follow  show  the  main  flows  of 
money  in  the  economy,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  between  the 
various  factors  of  production.  From  the  accounts  can  be  derived 
the  national  income  totals  which  are  set  out  below.  The  figure  in 
brackets  after  each  item  shows  where  the  corresponding  entry  can 
be  found  in  the  accounts. 


$mil. 

1.  Total  personal  incomes  before  taxation 
(22)-(21) 

2.  Total  personal  incomes  before  taxation  8.617 
plus  total  profits  of  companies  and  firms 

before  taxation  (l(iii)  )  0.675 

less  profits  distributed  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  (already  included  in  personal  in¬ 
comes)  (19 (ii)  )  0.100 

total  private  income  before  taxation 

3a.  Total  private  income  before  taxation  9.192 

plus  income  of  public  authorities  from 
trade  and  property  (l(iv)  )  +  (31)  0.377 

less  transfers  to  individuals  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  from  persons  (20)  1.023 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 
This  total  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
tables  in  another  way. 

3b.  Total  payments  to  factors  of  production 

(1)  8.477 

plus  dividends  and  interest  from  abroad 
less  those  Accruing  to  companies  and 
firms  (already  included  in  the  profits  of 
companies  and  firms)  (53)  -  (9)  0.049 

plus  property  incomes  accruing  from 
Government  to  persons  (19 (iv)  )  0.020 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

4 .  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost  8 . 546 

plus  indirect  taxes,  less  subsidies  (2) -(7)  1.330 

net  national  income  at  market  prices 

5.  Net  national  income  at  factor  cost  8.546 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4)  0 . 500 

gross  national  income  at  factor  cost 


$mil. 

8.617 


9.192 


8.546 


8.546 

9.876 

9.046 
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Net  national  income  at  market  prices 
plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  market  prices 


$  mil. 
9.876 
0.500 


$  mU. 


10.376 


When  the  term  national  income  is  used  without  any  further 
qualification,  the  net  national  income  at  factor  cost  is  the  total 
which  usually  is  meant.  This  total  represents  the  return  to  all  fac¬ 
tors  of  production  for  their  productive  activity.  The  net  national 
income  at  factor  cost  in  St.  Lucia  in  1949  was  approximately  $8.546mil. 

ST.  LUCIA  1949 

I.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mU. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

1. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 

8.477 

(  i) 

Wages  &  Salaries  (17) 

3.543 

(U) 

Other  earned  incomes  of  persons  (18) 

3.444 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence 

b)  Professional  earnings 

c)  All  other  earned  income 

0.937 

0.054 

2.453 

(iii) 

Profits  of  Companies  &  Firms 
(19(ii)  ),  (27(U)  ),  (45)  &  (61) 

0.675 

(iv) 

Trading  profits  of  public  enterprise,  inter¬ 
est  &  rent  of  Government  property  (29) 

0.362 

(V) 

Net  rents  (19(1)) 

0.453 

2. 

INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (28)  & 
(38  plus  40) 

1.333 

3. 

IMPORTS  (59) 

5.248 

4. 

DEPRECIATION  (48) 

0.500 

5.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

6.  SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN  ST.  LUCIA 
(  i)  To  persons 

a)  Residents  (lZ(i)  ) 

b)  Visitors  (52) 

( ii)  To  Public  Authorities 

a)  for  consumption  (23)  &  (34) 

b)  for  capital  purposes  (25(ii)) 

(iii)  To  private  capital  accounts  (43) 

7.  SUBSIDIES  (24 (i)  ) 

8.  EXPORTS  (51) 

9.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD 
ACCRUING  TO  FIRMS  (53) 

10.  RESIDUAL  (attributable  to  export  duties  $0.067m. 
invisible  exports  and  deficit  on  years  B.o.P.)  (56) 


11.  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  PRODUCTION 
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ST.  LUCIA  1949 

U.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


$mll. 

$mU. 

$mil. 

12.  PURCHASE  OP  GOODS  &  SERVICES 

8.594 

(  1)  At  Home  (6(i  a)  )  less  (18(U)  ) 

8.495 

( il)  Abroad  (St.  Lucian  tourists)  (60) 

0.099 

13.  INCOME  TAX  PAID  BY  INDIVIDUALS  (27(i)  ) 

0.171 

14.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  (Fire  Relief) 
(20(iii)  ) 

0.010 

15.  SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (18(U)  ) 

0.200 

16.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY 

8.975 

17.  WAGES  &  SALARIES  (1(1)  ) 

3.543 

18.  OTHER  EARNED  INCOMES  OF  PERSONS  (Kii)  ) 

3.444 

(  i)  Cash 

3.244 

( ii)  Subsistence 

0.200 

19.  PROPERTY  INCOMES 

0.607 

(  i)  Rents  (l(v)  ) 

0.453 

( il)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing  locally 
(Kill)  ) 

O.IQO 

(ill)  Dividends  &  interest  from  abroad  (53) 

0.034 

(iv)  Public  Debt  interest  (24(111)) 

0.020 

20.  TRANSFER  INCOMES 

1.023 

(  i)  From  abroad  (54) 

0.941 

a)  Remittances 

b)  Fire  relief 

0.620 

0.321 

(  ii)  From  Government  &  Local  Authorities 
(24(li)  )  &  (35) 

0.072 

(iii)  *From  persons  in  St.  Lucia  (Fire  Relief)  (14) 

0.010 

21.  RESIDUAL  (may  be  attributable  to  personal  dis¬ 
saving)  (46) 

0.358 

22.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

8.975 

•Transfers  between  individuals  would  normally  not  be  shown  as  a  separate 
item,  but  this  item  is  included  to  clarify  the  effect  of  fire  relief  payments 
on  the  economy.  See  notes. 
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ST.  LUCIA  1949 

IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

23.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON  CUR¬ 
RENT  ACCOUNT  (6(ii  a)  ) 

1.598 

24.  TRANSFERS 

0.101 

(  i)  Subsidies  (7) 

to. 003 

( ii)  Social  benefits  (20 (ii)  ) 

0.068 

(iii)  Public  debt  interest  (19  (iv)  ) 

0.020 

(iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas  (62) 

to. 008 

(  V)  Transfer  to  Castries  Town  Board  (39) 

to. 002 

25.  SAVINGS  (47) 

1.290 

(  i)  Transfer  to  sinking  fund 

0.018 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital  ac¬ 
count  (6(ii  b)  ) 

1.272 

a)  Ordinary 

b)  Orant-in-Aid 

1.153 

0.119 

26.  TOTAL  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 

2.989 

27.  DIRECT  TAXES  PAID  BY 

0.253 

(  1)  Persons  (13) 

( ii)  Companies  (l(iii)  ) 

28.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

1.234 

29.  INCOME  FROM  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE.  ETC., 
INTEREST  &  RENT  OP  GOVERNMENT  PRO¬ 
PERTY  (Kiv)  ) 

0.362 

30. •♦GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (55) 

(  i)  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare 

0.981 

( ii)  Grant-in-Aid 

■SSI 

31.  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD  (53) 

32.  EXCESS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENpiTURE  OVER 
CURRENT  REVENUE  (47) 

33.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

2.989 

t  From  Approved  Estimates  1949— may  need  adjustment. 
*  Actual  1948  figure. 

**  Due  to  Colony  at  31st  December,  1949 — 

on  account  of  C.  D.  &  W.  expenditure  $0.183m. 
on  account  of  Orant-ln-Aid  $0.053m. 

$0.236m. 
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ST.  LUCIA  1949 

IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES.  Castries  Town  Board,  Electric  Lights  Fund, 
Waterworks’  Fund  &  Model  Housing  Fund 


$  mil.  $  mil. 

34.  EXPENDITURE  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS 

AND  SERVICES  (6(U  a)  )  .0.098 

35.  TRANSFERS  TO  PERSONS  (20 (ii)  )  0.004 

(  i)  Pensions  0.002 

( ii)  Interest  on  E.L.  Fund  Loan  0.002 

36.  SAVINGS  (47)  0.003 

(  1)  Sinking  Fund  on  E.L.  Fund  Loan  0.001 

(11)  Reserve  Funds  &  Surpluses  0.002 

37.  TOTAL  LCXJAL  AUTHORITIES  EXPENDITURE  0.105 

38.  RATES  &  TAXES  (2)  0.054 

(  1)  C.T.  Board  0.042 

(11)  Water  Rates  0.012 

39.  TRANSFERS  FROM  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

(24(V)  )  0.002 

40.  OTHER  REVENUES  (2)  0.045 

41.  DEFICIT  on  Waterworks’  Fund  &  Model  Housing 

Fund  (47)  0.004 

42.  TOTAL  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  REVENUE  0.105 


IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

$  mil.  $  mil. 

43.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  FOR 


DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (6(il  b  &  iii)  )  2.428 

(  1)  Home  Production  0.971 

(11)  Imports  (59(11) )  1.457 

44.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 

FORMATION  2.428 

45.  UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (KUl)  )  0.432 

46.  PERSONAL  DISSAVING  (21)  -0.358 

47.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SAVING  (25)  plus  (36) 

less  DEFICIT  (32)  plus  (41)  1.211 

48.  DEPRECIATION  (4)  0.500 

49.  RESIDUAL  (attributable  to  borrowing  &  other 

unspeclfled  remittances  from  abroad)  (57)  0.643 

50.  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION  2.428 
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ST.  LUCIA  1949 

V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


$  mil.  $  mil. 

51.  EXPORTS  (8) 

1.489 

52.  EXPENDITURE  BY  VISITORS  IN  ST  LUCIA 
(6(i  b)  ) 

0.045 

53.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (9)  (19(iii))  &  (31) 

0.049 

54.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE  REST 

OF  THE  WORLD  (29(1)  ) 

0.941 

55.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (30) 

1.047 

56.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (Residual  on  Production 

Account)  (10) 

1.2f02 

57.  BORROWING  FROM  ABROAD  (Residual  on  Capi¬ 
tal  Account)  (49) 

0.643 

58.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  ST.  LUCIA  BY  THE 

WORLD  OUTSIDE 

5.416 

59.  IMPORTS  BOUGHT  BY 

5.248 

(  i)  Enterprise  &  Public  Authorities  for  con¬ 
sumption  (3)  minus  (43(il) ) 

3.791 

( ii)  Capital  Accounts  (43(11)) 

1.457 

60.  EXPENDITURE  BY  ST.  LUCIAN  TOURISTS 

ABROAD  (12(ii) 

0.099 

61.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FLOWING  ABROAD 

FROM  ST.  LUCIA  (Kiii)  ) 

0.061 

62.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  (24(iv)  ) 

0.008 

63.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ABROAD 

5.416 

NOTES  TO  TABLES  . 

TABLE  I  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 

1.  Payments  to  Factors  of  Production. 

(  i)  Wages  &  Salaries.  Estimate:  based  on  information  of  ac¬ 
tual  wage  payments  in  some  industries,  rates  of  pay  and 
estimates  of  numbers  employed  and  regularity  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  industries,  supplied  by  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment;  Census  1946,  tables  of  employment  status  and  occu¬ 
pation  and  direct  enquiry  regarding  wages  in  occupations 
for  which  no  information  was  supplied  by  the  Labour  De¬ 
partment;  salaries  and  wages  of  all  persons  employed  by 
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Public  Authorities  from  Estimates  and  Treasurer’s  state¬ 
ment. 

( ii)  Other  Earned  Incomes. 

a)  Peasant  income  and  subsistence.  Rough  estimate: 
based  on  exports  of  agricultural  produce;  figures  for 
production  of  major  crops  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Coconut  Growers’  Association; 
estimates  of  crop  acreage  based  on  1946  Census,  and 
estimates  of  yield  based  on  informed  guesses  by  Agri¬ 
cultural  Officers  and  Farmers.  The  overall  figure 
checked  against  the  estimate  of  incomes  of  small  culti¬ 
vators,  given  by  the  special  Income  Tax  Assessor,  plus 
an  allowance  for  subsistence. 

b)  Professional  income.  Estimate:  based  on  Income  Tax 
Department’s  figure  for  income  arising  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  profession  plus  an  allowance  for  the  income 
from  private  practice  of  persons  who  are  in  public,  or 
other  salaried  employment  (e.g.  doctors  in  the  Public 
Health  Service) ,  and  an  allowance  for  understatement. 

c)  Other  earnings.  Rough  estimate:  based  on  the  Census 
1946,  tables  showing  numbers  and  occupation  of  own 
account  employed  persons.  Craftsmen,  dressmakers, 
small  shopkeepers  are  included.  The  numbers  allowed 
for  in  this  estimate  are  considerably  below  those  shown 
in  the  Census,  since  it  seems  likely  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  own  account  workers  obtained  wage  work  after 
the  fire,  both  because  many  of  them  prefer  the  higher 
earning  power  of  wage  work  (see  Appendix  “C”  on  the 
Antigua  Survey)  and  because  many  of  them  lost  their 
tools  and  places  of  business  in  the  fire.  The  fire  cre¬ 
ated  an  exceptional  demand  for  labour  in  construction 
industries.  Estimate  of  income  of  hawkers  and  small 
traders  made  by  the  special  Assessor  of  the  Income  Tax 
Department  based  on  a  survey  of  hawkers,  etc.,  in  sev¬ 
eral  districts. 

(iii)  Profits  of  Companies  &  Firms.  Income  Tax  Department 
figure.  (1948  incomes). 

(iv)  Trading  Profits  of  Public  Enterprise,  Interest  &  rent  of 
Government  Property.  'Treasurer’s  statement,  and  1949 
official  Estimates.  The  total  is  made  up  as  follows  :- 

Net  profit  on  Post  Office  $0,246  m. 

Profit  on  Quasi-commercial  Departments  $0,091  m. 

Interest  accruing  locally  $0,003  m. 

Rents  of  Government  property  $0,022  m. 
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( v)  Rents.  Rough  estimate:  based  on  the  assessed  rental  value 
of  all  properties  subject  to  House  Tax  or  Rates,  plus  an  al-  v 
lowance  based  on  the  numbers  of  dwellings  shown  in  the 
Census  1946,  for  non-taxable  properties,  and  a  guess  based  j 
on  acreage  for  rental  value  of  land  other  than  that  oc-  ^ 
cupied  by  peasants. 

2.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Treasurer’s  Report  for  1949. 

3.  Imports.  Report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  1949. 

4.  Depreciation.  Guess.  The  usual  practice  followed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  to  allow  10%  of  payments  to  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  depreciation.  This  practice  has  been  followed  in  the 
other  estimates,  but  it  was  felt  that  in  the  case  of  St.  Lucia  the 
payments  to  factors  of  production  were  so  much  inflated  by  the 
rebuilding  boom  which  followed  the  Are  of  1948,  that  10%  would 
give  a  figure  which  was  too  high.  While  it  was  not  possible  to 
estimate  accurately  the  extent  to  which  payments  to  factors  of 
production  were  inflated  by  the  post-flre  boom,  it  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  about  $2  million  may  have  been  added 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  fire,  and  that  had  1949  not  been  an  arti¬ 
ficial  boom  year  the  payments  to  factors  of  production  would 
have  been  in  the  region  of  $5  million.  An  allowance  of  10%  of 
this  figure  is  made  for  depreciation. 

5.  Total  of  items  1-4 

6.  Sales  of  Goods  &  Services  in  St.  Lucia.  ^ 

(  i)  To  persons.  Rough  estimate:  based  on  total  imports,  less 

imports  of  capital  goods,  and  imports  entering  into  pro¬ 
duction.  In  cases  where  the  retail  price  was  not  known, 
or  where  it  was  impossible  to  convert  from  the  measure 
used  in  the  customs  statistics  to  the  normal  unit  for  re¬ 
tail  sale,  20%  was  added  for  distribution  and  mark-up. 
Total  expenditure  on  services,  based  on  Census  1946  de¬ 
tails  of  persons  employed  in  service  industries,  and  direct  t 
enquiry  regarding  entertainment.  Total  expenditure  on 
locally  grown  agricultural  produce  based  on  estimates 
of  total  production,  less  total  export.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  based  on  Census  of  Agriculture  1946,  and  estimates 
of  yields  given  by  Department  of  Agriculture  inspectors  | 
and  farmers,  together  with  figures  for  actual  production 
of  certain  major  crops.  Prices:  retail  prices  ascertained 
by  direct  enquiry,  mostly  in  town  areas;  it  is  assumed 
that  in  country  areas  the  prices  would  be  lower  than  in 
town.  Expenditure  on  locally  manufactured  products: 
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figures  for  the  total  amount  of  sugar  and  rum  sold  locally 
were  available;  an  estimate  for  coconut  oil  was  given  by  an 
informant;  bread  and  confectionery  was  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  importation  of  flour,  it  being  assumed  that  half 
the  flour  imported  was  used  in  bakeries.  Soap,  ice,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furniture  and  handicrafts  are  the  other  main  items. 

a)  Sales  to  residents.  Total  of  item  (6(i))  less  item 
(6(i  b)  ). 

b)  Sales  to  visitors.  Informed  guess.  Based  on  enquiry 
as  to  numbers  of  visitors  in  hotels,  together  with 
some  figures  from  the  Tourist  Board.  Owing  to  the 
destruction  of  many  shops  and  places  of  amusement 
by  the  fire  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  spending 
money  other  than  on  hotel  bills,  transport  and  refresh¬ 
ment;  so  the  allowance  for  expenditure  other  than 
hotel  bills  is  low. 

( ii)  To  Public  Authorities.  From  the  Treasurer’s  statement 
1949,  with  some  details  filled  in  from  the  Approved  Esti¬ 
mates,  Report  of  Castries  Town  Board,  Waterworks’  Fund, 
Castries  Electric  Light  Fund  and  Model  Housing  Fund, 
a;  for  Consumption.  Total  item  (6(ii))  less  item  (6(iib)). 
b)  for  Capital  Purposes.  Rough  estimate  based  on  the 

Approved  Estimates,  1949. 

(iii)  To  Private  Capital  Accounts.  The  total  expenditure  on 
Capital  Account  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  capital  im¬ 
ports,  plus  an  allowance  for  local  labour,  site  preparation, 
etc..  From  this  was  subtracted  item  (6(ii  b)  ),  the  resi¬ 
due  forming  item  (6  (iii)  ). 

7.  Subsidies.  Shipping  subsidy,  etc.  from  the  Official  Estimates, 
1949. 

8.  Exports.  Customs  Report,  1949. 

9.  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad.  No  income  from  this  source 
shown  to  be  accruing  to  firms. 

10.  Residual.  Attributable  to  invisible  exports.  This  figure  seems 
to  be  high  but  Port  and  Harbour  Dues  account  for  $0.025m.  and 
the  income  of  eight  sailing  vessels,  five  auxiliary  motor  vessels, 
and  two  motor  vessels  registered  in  St.  Lucia  and  engaged  in 
inter-island  traffic  is  included.  The  earnings  of  St.  Lucians  en¬ 
gaged  on  foreign  vessels,  the  income  from  the  entrepot  trade  and 
export  taxes  are  also  important  items. 

1 1 .  Total  of  items  6 — 10. 
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TABLE  II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT  ^ 

12.  Purchase  of  Goods  &  Services. 

(  i)  At  Home.  Item  (6(i  a))  total  purchases  of  goods  and  ser-  j 
vices  for  consumption  in  St.  Lucia  by  residents,  less  sub-  I 
sistence  production  (18(ii)  ).  . 

( ii)  Abroad.  Rough  estimate,  based  on  information  regarding  i 
the  number  of  St.  Lucian  students  studying  abroad,  the 
number  of  official  visitors  sent  overseas,  and  a  guess  for 
the  number  of  St.  Lucians  travelling  overseas  for  vacation 
or  other  private  purposes. 

13.  Income  Tax  Paid  by  Individuals.  Treasurer’s  Report.  The 
figure  for  the  total  collected  from  income  tax  in  1949  in¬ 
cludes  tax  paid  by  Companies,  for  which  only  the  1948  figure 
is  at  present  available.  This  1948  figure  is  deducted  from  the 
total  to  give  payments  by  individuals. 

14.  Transfers  to  Individuals.  Normally  transfers  between  persons 
within  the  community  are  netted  out,  but  fire  relief  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  consumption  ac¬ 
count  in  order  to  clarify  the  effects  of  fire  relief  on  the  economy. 
These  transfers  probably  represent  a  shift  of  funds  from  savers 
to  spenders. 

15.  Subsistence  Consumption.  Subsistence  consumption  is  assumed 
to  be  about  20%  of  the  total  production  on  peasant  holdings. 

It  is  valued  at  75%  of  market  price  for  the  same  type  of  goods. 
The  percentage  is  probably  high,  but  it  allows  for  the  production 
of  provisions  for  home  consumption  on  larger  holdings  and  in 
town  gardens  which  are  not  classified  as  agricultural  holdings 
in  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946  and  also  for  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
visions  from  estates  at  less  than  the  market  price.  f 

16.  Total  of  items  12-15. 

17.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)  ). 

18.  Other  Earned  Incomes  of  Persons.  See  note  to  item  (l(ii)  )  and 
item  (15).  Since  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  evaluating  subsis¬ 
tence  activities,  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  subsistence 
production  and  subsistence  consumption  independently. 

19.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rent.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)). 

( ii)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  locally.  Estimate:  based 
on  Income  Tax  Department  figure  for  total  dividends  and 
interest  1948. 
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(iii)  Dividends  &  Interest  from  abroad.  Income  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment  figure  for  1948  plus  10%  for  evasion. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  Interest.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement 
and  Report  of  the  Electric  Light  Fund. 

20.  Transfer  Incomes. 

(  i)  From  Abroad.  The  transfers  from  abroad  are  divided  into 
two  categories  in  order  to  show  clearly  the  effect  which 
relief  payments  had  on  the  total  of  remittances  from  over¬ 
seas. 

a)  Normal  remittances  from  St.  Lucians  working  overseas. 
The  remittances  sent  through  the  Banks  were  ascer¬ 
tained.  These  were  mostly  from  Curacao  and  Aruba. 
A  rough  estimate  of  the  balance  based  on  the  total 
net  remittances  through  the  Post  Office,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  St.  Lucians  working  overseas  was  added  to  this. 

b)  Fire  relief.  Although  fire  relief  donations  were  paid 
through  Government,  a  large  proportion  of  the  relief 
funds  was  distributed  to  individuals,  with  Government 
merely  an  agent  effecting  the  transfers  between  the 
overseas  donors  and  the  recipients  in  St.  Lucia.  These 
transfers  could  be  regarded  as  transfers  to  individuals 
from  abroad  rather  than  as  transfers  from  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  this  way  it  was  possible  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  gifts  on  the  pattern  of  consumption  without 
confusing  private  consumption  and  the  consumption  of 
the  Public  Authorities. 

( ii)  Transfers  from  Government.  Total  of  pensions,  gra¬ 
tuities  and  outdoor  relief  payments,  from  the  Auditor 
General’s  Statement. 

(iii)  From  Individuals  (Fire  Relief).  Estimate  based  on  the 
total  local  donations  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fdnd. 

21.  Residual.  Part  of  this  residual  may  be  composed  of  Insur¬ 
ance  payments  which  should  appear  as  Transfer  payments  in 
item  (20)  above.  The  re-stocking  of  houses,  small  businesses 
(not  firms),  personal  wardrobes,  etc.  after  the  fire  accounts  in 
part  for  the  very  high  figure  for  purchases  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices,  which  in  turn  accounts  for  the  high  residual. 

22.  Total  of  items  17 — 21. 

TABLE  IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTOR 

23.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  on  Current  Account.  From  the 
Treasurer’s  Statement,  1949. 
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24.  Transfers.  It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Approved  Esti 
mates  1949,  as  the  Treasurer’s  Statement  does  not  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  to  complete  this  item. 

(  i)  Subsidies.  The  Canada-West  Indies  Shipping  Subsidy  and 
the  British  West  Indian  Airways  Subsidy. 

( ii)  Social  Benefits.  Pensions,  gratuities  and  outdoor  relief 
payments. 

(iii)  Public  Debt  Interest.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement. 

(iv)  Sundry  Transfers  overseas.  Miscellaneous  items  such  as 
Scholarships  and  contributions  to  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  etc. 

(  V)  Transfer  to  Castries  Town  Board.. 

25.  Savings. 

(  i)  Transfer  to  Sinking  Fund.  From  Treasurer’s  Statement, 
1949. 

(ii)  Provision  for  capital  expenditure.  Estimate:  based  on 

a)  Ordinary  Capital  Expenditure.  Approved  Esti¬ 
mates,  1949.  All  proposed  expenditures  of  a  capital 
nature  were  extracted  from  the  estimates,  and  checked 
as  far  as  possible  against  the  Treasurer’s  statement. 
To  the  total  of  $0.553m.  obtained  by  this  means  was 
added  $0.600m.  of  the  excess  of  Colonial  Development  & 
Welfare  expenditure  over  what  was  estimated,  as  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  excess  would  be  on 
work  of  a  capital  nature. 

b)  Grant-in-Aid  As  this  grant  was  to  be  used  for  recon¬ 
struction  after  the  fire  it  has  been  included  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  expenditure  on  Capital  Account. 

26.  Total  of  items  23 — 25. 

27.  Direct  Taxes.  Treasurer’s  Report,  1949. 

(  i)  Persons.  Total  minus  item  (ii). 

( ii)  Companies.  1948  figure,  needs  amendment  for  1949. 

28.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Treasurer’s  Report,  1949. 
This  item  includes  expenditures  from  surplus  balance. 

29.  Income  from  Public  Enterprise  Etc.  See  note  to  item  (l(iv)  ). 

30.  Grants  from  Abroad.  Treasurer’s  Report,  1949.  These  two 
items  are  for  moneys  actually  received  at  December  31st., 
1949.  There  was  due  to  the  colony  at  that  date  $0.183m.  on 
account  of  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare  expenditure  and 
$0.053m.  on  account  of  the  Grant-in-Aid,  making  a  total  of 
$0.236m. 

31.  Interest  from  Abroad.  Treasurer’s  Report,  1949. 
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32 .  Excess  of  Current  Expenditure  over  Current  Revenue.  Treasurer’s 
Report,  1949. 

The  deficit  at  31st.  Dec.  1948  was 
less  appreciation  of  investments 
leaving  a  total  of 
plus  depreciation  of  investments 
at  31st.  Dec.  1949 
plus  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue  during  1949 
which  gives  a  total  deficit  at 
Dec.  31st  1949  of 

33.  Total  of  items  27 — 32. 

TABLE  IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  Etc. 

34.  Expenditure  on  Miscellaneous  Goo<M  &  Services-  From  the 
annual  report  of  the  Castries  Town  Board,  Electric  Lights  Fund, 
Waterworks  Fund  and  Model  Housing  Fund. 

35.  Transfers  to  Persons.  As  above.  It  is  assumed  that  all  inter¬ 
est  payments  on  Electric  Light  Fund  Loan  are  paid  in  St. 
Lucia.  The  charges  on  the  Loan  are  equated  annuities  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  detailed  information,  have  been  divided 
in  the  proportion  2:1  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

36.  Savings.  Sinking  fund,  reserve  fund  &  surpluses.  As  above. 

37.  Total  items  34 — 36, 

38.  Rates  &  Taxes.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Castries  Town 
Board,  etc. 

39.  Transfers  from  Central  Government.  As  above, 

40.  Other  Revenues.  As  above.  Include  rentals,  payment  for 
installation  services,  sales  of  stores,  etc. 

41 .  Deficit.  As  above.  Is  set  off  against  savings  (36)  in  item  (47) . 

42.  Total  of  items  38 — 41. 

TABLE  IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

43.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 
Rough  estimate  based  on  the  importation  of  capital  goods  as 
shown  in  the  Customs  statistics,  plus  100%  of  the  value  of 
Imported  building  materials  to  allow  for  local  labour  and  site 
preparation,  and  locally  produced  capital  goods. 

44.  Total  item  43  only. 

45.  Undistributed  Profits.  Residual  obtained  by  deducting  dividends 
paid  and  tax  paid  from  the  total  profits  of  Companies  and  firms. 


$0 . 642m . 
$0.009m. 
$0.633m. 

$0.033m. 

$0.078m. 

$0.744m. 


J 
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46.  Personal  Dissaving.  See  note  to  item  (21). 

47.  Public  Authorities  Saving  Less  Deficit.  See  notes  to  items 
(25),  (32).  The  outstanding  items  owing  to  the  colony  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare  expenditures  and  the 
Grant-in-Aid  would  have  increased  this  figure  to  $1.447m.  thus 
reducing  the  residual. 

48.  Depreciation.  See  note  to  item  (4). 

49.  Residual.  The  high  residual  item,  approximately  36%  of  the 
total  funds  available  for  capital  formation,  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  payments  by  overseas  companies  of  insurance  com¬ 
pensation  for  losses  incurred  in  the  fire.  It  was  estimated  that 
on  total  losses  valued  at  over  $9.00m.  there  was  insurance  cover 
for  approximately  $2.400m.  Not  all  the  claims  were  paid  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  table. 

50.  Total  items  45 — 49. 


TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

All  items  in  this  table  have  already  appeared  in  other  tables. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  ST.  VINCENT,  1949. 

The  colony  of  St.  Vincent  consists  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  St.  Vincent  Grenadines.  St.  Vincent  is  133  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  had  at  the  1946  census  a  population  of  57,168;  the  Grena¬ 
dines,  a  chain  of  small  islands  south  of  St.  Vincent,  together  cover 
an  area  of  17  square  miles,  and  at  the  time  of  the  1946  census  sup¬ 
ported  a  population  of  4,479. 

St.  Vincent  is  a  mountainous  volcanic  island,  of  which  only  about 
40%  of  the  area  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  There  are  few  plains  or 
plateaux  of  any  considerable  size,  and  much  of  the  cultivated  area  is 
on  steep  hillside.  In  recent  years  progress  has  been  made  in  terracing 
these  steep  slopes  to  minimise  the  erosion  which  must  follow  uncon¬ 
trolled  exploitation  of  such  land. 

The  economy  of  the  island  is  primarily  agricultural,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  export  crops  being  arrowroot,  sea  island  cotton,  copra,  ground¬ 
nuts,  ground  provisions  and  livestock.  The  St.  Vincent  arrowroot 
enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  world  market.  Sufficient  sugar  is 
manufactured  locally  to  supply  local  needs  and  to  leave  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  for  export.  Fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  produce  and  meat  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  home  consumption.  Fishing  is  an  important  industry,  and 
in  the  year  under  review  approximately  536,000  lb.  of  fish  were  landed. 
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and  500  gallons  of  oil  were  extracted  from  Black  Fish.  In  the  Grena¬ 
dines  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  fish  salting  industry. 

At  the  time  of  the  1946  census  nearly  50%  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  was  employed  in  agriculture.  The  majority  of  these  people 
were  working  as  farmers  and  farm  labourers,  but  there  were  also  a 
few  craftsmen,  construction  workers  and  drivers,  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  broad  class  “manufacture  and  repair”  was  also  an  import¬ 
ant  source  of  livelihood,  occupying  about  11%  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation.  In  this  class  were  included  the  minor  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  bread,  ice  and  aerated  water  manufacture,  and  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  agricultural  products.  About  12%  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  was  employed  in  the  construction  industries. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  the  colony  follows  the  pattern  com 
mon  in  the  Windward  Islands,  of  a  large  number  of  small  holdings, 
and  a  few  large  estates.  Only  252,  or  2.9  9^  of  a  total  of  8,730  farms 
and  small  plots  recorded  in  the  1946  Census  of  Agriculture  were  over 
15  acres  in  extent,  but  these  few  estates  occupied  more  than  67%  of 
the  total  acreage  in  farms  and  small  plots.  Of  the  8,478  holdings  un¬ 
der  15  acres,  4,151  were  less  than  one  acre  in  extent.  Naturally  these 
very  small  plots  were  not  the  only  source  of  income  for  their  occupiers 
or  owners,  who  usually  had  either  wage  work,  or  some  craft  in  addition 
to  what  their  plot  would  produce.  The  income  of  such  people  ap¬ 
pears  divided  in  table  1.  according  to  its  source.  This  means  that 
the  item  “Peasant  income  and  subsistence”  does  not  represent  the 
total  income  of  peasants  and  small  holders,  but  only  that  part  of 
it  which  arose  from  their  farming  activities. 

The  main  sources  of  wealth  in  the  colony,  and  the  way  in  which 
that  wealth  is  divided  between  the  various  factors  of  production,  are 
shown  in  the  national  accounts.  From  these  accounts  the  national 
income  and  national  product  totals  can  be  derived. 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

Total  personal  incomes  before  taxation 

(21) 

9.537 

Total  personal  incomes  before  taxation 

(21) 

9.537 

plus  total  profit  of  companies  and  firms 
before  taxation  (l(iii)) 

0.364 

less  profits  distributed  within  the 
territory  (already  included  in  personal 
incomes)  (19  (ii)) 

0.186 

total  private  income  before  taxation 

9.715 
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$  mil.  $  mil. 


3a.  Total  private  income  before  taxation  9.715 
plus  income  of  public  authorities  from 
trade  and  property  (l(iv))  +  (30)  0.331 

less  transfers  to  individuals  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  from  persons  (20)  0.933 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 


9.113 


1.  ] 

( 


This  total  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  another  way. 


3b.  Total  payments  to  factors  of  production 

(1)  9.054 

plv^  dividends  and  interest  from  abroad 
less  those  accruing  to  companies  and 
firms  (already  included  in  the  profits 
of  companies  and  firms)  (44) -(9)  0.037 

pliLs  property  incomes  accruing  from 
Government  to  persons  (19  (iv))  0.022 

net  national  income  at  factor  cost 


9.113 


( 

2.  I 

3.  ] 

4.  I 

5.  1 

6.  £ 
( 


4. 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 
plus  indirect  taxes,  less  subsidies 

9.113 

(2)-(7) 

net  national  income  at  market  prices 

1.094 

10.207 

5. 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

9.113 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  factor  cost 

0.905 

10.018 

6. 

Net  national  income  at  market  prices 

10.207 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  market  prices 

0.905 

11.112 

( 

( 

7.  £ 

8.  I 

9.  I 
/ 

10.  F 

11.  1 


Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  these  totals,  and  the  one  which  is 
usually  meant  when  the  term  “national  income”  is  used  without 
qualification,  is  no.  3,  the  net  national  income  at  factor  cost.  This 
represents  the  receipts  of  all  the  factors  of  production  for  their  pro¬ 
ductive  activity.  The  net  national  income  at  factor  cost,  in  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  in  1949,  was  approximately  $9,113  mil. 
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ST.  VINCENT  1949 

I.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

1. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OP  PRODUCTION 
(  i)  Wages  St  salaries  (17) 

4.068 

9.054 

( ii)  Other  earned  Incomes  of  persons  (18) 

3.873 

a)  Peasant  income  St  subsistence 

b)  Professional  earnings 

c)  All  other  earned  Income 

0.914 

0.119 

2.840 

(111)  Profits  of  companies  &  firms 
(19(11))  (26(11))  (37)  St  (51) 

0.364 

(Iv)  Trading  profits  of  public  enterprise  & 
Government  Income  from  rent  St  interest 
(28) 

0.319 

(V)  Rents  (19(1)) 

0.430 

2. 

INDIRECT  TAXES  St  OTHER  REVENUE 
(27)  St  (33(1)) 

1.104 

3. 

IMPORTS  (49) 

3.158 

4. 

DEPRECIATION  (40) 

0.905 

5. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

14.221 

6. 

SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN  ST.  VINCENT 

11.940 

(  1)  To  persons 

9.400 

a)  Residents  (12(1)) 

b)  Visitors  (43) 

9.365 

0.035 

( 11)  To  public  authorities 

1.677 

a)  for  consumption  (22)  St  (32) 

b)  for  capital  purposes  (24(ii)) 

1.465 

0.212 

(111)  To  private  capital  accounts  (34(1  St  11)) 

0.863 

7. 

SUBSIDIES  (23(1)) 

0.010 

8. 

EXPORTS  (42) 

2.075 

9. 

DIVIDENDS  St  INTEREST  PROM  ABROAD 
ACCRUING  TO  FIRMS  (44) 

_ 

10. 

RESIDUAL  (attributable  to  invisible  exports) 

(47) 

0.196 

11. 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  PROM  PRODUCTION 

14.221 
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ST.  VINCENT  1949 
II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


$  mil. 

$  mil. 

12. 

PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES 
(  i)  At  Home  (6(i  a))  less  (18(ii)) 

9.194 

9.251 

( ii)  Abroad  (St.  Vincent  tourists)  (50) 

0.057 

13. 

INCOME  TAX  PAID  BY  INDIVIDUALS  (26(i)) 

0.113 

14. 

SAVING  (38) 

0.002 

15. 

SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (18(U)) 

0.171 

16. 

TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY 

9.537 

17. 

WAGES  &  SALARIES  (l(i)) 

18. 

OTHER  EARNED  INCOMES  OF  PERSONS  (l(ii)) 

3.873 

(  i)  Cash 

3.702 

( ii)  Subsistence 

0.171 

19. 

PROPERTY  INCOMES 
(  i)  Rents  (l(v)) 

0.430 

0.663 

( ii)  Dividends  &  Interest  accruing  locally 
(Kill)) 

0.186 

(iii)  Dividends  &  interest  from  abroad  (44) 

(iv)  Public  Debt  interest  (23 (UD) 

20. 

TRANSFER  INCOMES 

(  i)  From  abroad  (45) 

( ii)  From  Government  (23(ii)) 

21. 

TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

9.537 

All  income  is  shown  in  this  table  classified  according  to  its  source;  wages, 
other  earned  income,  transfer  income  etc.  Any  individual  may  have  income 
from  more  than  one  of  these  sources,  so  that  the  total  income  of  wage  earners, 
for  example,  must  be  more  than  the  total  income  from  wages.  Similarly,  the 
total  income  of  peasant  farmers  must  be  more  than  the  total  income  from 
peasant  farming. 
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ST.  VINCENT  1949 

IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 


$  mil.  $  mU. 

22.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(ii  a))  1.452 


23.  TRANSFERS 

0.117 

(  i)  Subsidies  (7) 

♦0.010 

(11)  Social  benefits  (20(ii)) 

0.053 

(iii)  Debt  interest  (19(iv)) 

0.022 

(iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas  (52) 

*0.028 

(v)  Transfers  to  Local  Authorities  (33 (ii)) 

♦0.004 

24.  SAVINGS  (39) 

0.258 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund 

0.022 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  Capital 
account  (6(11  b)) 

0.212 

(iii)  Surplus — excess  of  current  revenue  over 
current  expenditure 

0.024 

25.  TOTAL  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 

&  SURPLUS 

1.827 

26.  DIRECT  TAXES  PAID  BY 

0.212 

(  i)  Persons  (13) 

0.113 

(ii)  Companies  (l(iii)) 

0.099 

27.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2) 

28.  INCOME  FROM  PUBUC  ENTERPRISE,  Etc. 

1.095 

(Kiv)) 

0.319 

29.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (46) 

0.189 

30.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD  (44) 

0.012 

31.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

1.827 

*  Based  on  Approved  Estimates,  1949. 

IllB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SECTOR 

$  mil. 

$  mU. 

32.  EXPENDITURE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

(6(ii  a)) 

0.013 

33.  REVENUE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

0.013 

(  i)  From  rates  &  taxes  (2) 

( ii)  Transfers  from  Central  Government 

0.009 

(23(v)) 

0.004 

r 
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ST.  VINCENT  1949 

IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 


34.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  FOR 
DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (8(11  b  8c  111)) 

(  i)  Home  Production 
( il)  Imports 

35.  RESIDUAL — Attributable  to  transfer  of 

funds  abroad  (53) 


$  mil. 


0.456 

0.619 


36.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 

FORMATION _ 

37.  UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (l(lli)) 

38.  PERSONAL  SAVING  (14) 

39.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SAVING  (24) 

40.  DEPRECIATION  (4) 

41.  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 


V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


42.  EXPORTS  (8) 

43.  EXPENDITURE  BY  VISITORS  IN  ST.  VINCENT 

(6(  I  b)) 

44.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  PROM 
THE  REST  OP  THE  WORLD  (9)  &  (19(lli)) 

&  (30) 

45.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE 
REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (20(1)) 

46.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (29) 

47.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (Residual  on  Production 

Account)  (10) 


48.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  ST.  VINCENT  BY 
THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE 


49. "  IMPORTS  (3) 

50.  EXPENDITURE  BY  ST.  VINCENT  TOURISTS 
ABROAD  (12(11)) 

51.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FLOWING  ABROAD 
FROM  ST.  VINCENT  (1(111)) 

52.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  (23(iv)) 

53.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  OVERSEAS  (35) 


$  mil. 
1.075 

0.104 

1.179 

0.014 

0.002 

0.258 

0.905 

1.179 

$  mil. 
2.075 

0.035 

0.037 

0.880 

0.189 

0.196 

3.412 

3.158 

0.057 

0.065 

0.028 

0.104 


54.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ABROAD 


3.412 
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ST.  VINCENT  1949 
NOTES  TO  TABLES 
TABLE  1.  PRODUCTION 

1 .  Payments  to  Factors  of  Production. 

(  i)  Wages  and  Salaries.  Estimate:  based  on  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Department  of  Labour  regarding  wage  rates 
and  numbers  employed  in  some  occupations  (including 
precise  figures  for  the  larger  shops,  offices  and  estates), 
tables  of  employment  status  and  occupation  in  the  Census 
1946,  and  direct  enquiry  regarding  wage  rates  in  occupa¬ 
tions  not  covered  by  Labour  Department  statistics.  Total 
wages  and  salaries  paid  to  all  public  employees  obtained 
from  the  Approved  Estimates,  1949.  Information  as  to 
total  income  of  persons  subject  to  assessment  for  Incom'j 
Tax  purposes  obtained  from  the  Income  Tax  Department. 

( ii)  Mixed  Incomes. 

a)  Peasant  income  and  subsistence.  Rough  estimate 
based  on  estimate  of  total  output,  derived  from  export 
statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  for  the 
major  crops,  and  estimates  of  acreage  of  minor  crops 
based  on  the  1946  Census.  This  item  includes  the  in¬ 
come  of  cultivators  of  farms  of  less  than  15  acres  in 
extent,  small  plots  of  less  than  one  acre,  and  small 
gardens  not  appearing  as  agricultural  holdings  in  the 
Census.  See  Appendix  “B”. 

b)  Professional  income.  Estimate:  based  on  the  Income 
Tax  Department  figures  for  incomes  of  persons  in  pro 
fessional  practice  apart  from  those  known  to  be  salaried 
professionals,  and  on  the  Windward  Islands  Census 
1946,  tables  59,  60  &  61.  It  is  assumed  that  almost 
all  self-employed  persons  deriving  their  income  from 
the  practice  of  a  profession  make  returns  to  the  Income 
Tax  Department. 

c)  Other  earnings.  Rough  estimate:  based  on  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  Census,  1946,  tables  59,  60  &  61  and  In¬ 
come  Tax  statistics.  All  gainfully  employed  persons 
not  shown  under  any  previous  heading  are  included 
in  this  category.  Incomes  of  farmers  operating  farms 
cf  more  than  15  agres  in  extent  (other  than  Company 
farms)  are  included. 

(iii)  Profits  of  Companies  and  Firms.  Estimate:  based  on  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  the  Income  Tax  Department  for 
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1948  incomes  (1949  assessments),  plus  10%  for  evasion, 
price  inflation,  etc, 

(iv)  Trading  Profits  of  Public  Enterprise  &  Rent  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Property.  Profits  on  Post  Office,  Telephone  and 
Electricity  Departments. 

(  v)  Net  Rents.  Rough  estimate:  based  on  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try  house  tax  and  rate  rolls,  giving  the  assessed  annual  ; 
rental  value  of  all  houses  subject  to  tax,  plus  an  allowance  | 
for  untaxed  properties  based  on  the  Census  1946,  table  of 
numbers  and  types  of  houses,  and  a  guess  for  the  rental 
value  of  land  other  than  that  farmed  by  peasants;  all  less 
rates,  repairs,  etc. 

2.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  From  Treasurer’s  Statement, 
1949. 

3.  Imports.  Customs  Department  figure.  ' 

4.  Depreciation.  Guess.  The  practice  usually  followed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  making  an  allowance  of  10%  of  payments  to 
factors  of  production  for  depreciation  is  followed  here,  in  the 
absence  of  any  better  method  of  estimating  the  figure. 

5.  Total  of  items  1-4. 

6.  Sales  of  Goods  &  Services  in  St.  Vincent.  Rough  estimate: 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  locally  produced  . 
goods  and  services  for  local  consumption,  plus  the  value  of 
imported  goods  passing  directly  into  consumption  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  transport  and  distribution.  The  estimate  of  locally  pro¬ 
duced  goods  is  based  on  sales  statistics  for  a  few  products;  esti¬ 
mates  of  production  of  bread  and  confectionery  based  on  half 
total  imports  of  flour;  estimates  of  other  factory  and  workship 
products,  based  on  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  the 
figures  for  employment  given  in  the  1946  Census;  estimates  of 
local  agricultural  produce  not  exported;  estimates  of  services  i 
based  on  figures  for  employment  in  service  industries  given  in 
the  1946  Census,  and  figures  for  incomes  of  persons  employed  in 
service  industries  given  by  the  Income  Tax  Department.  As  all 
items  are  valued  at  retail  prices,  value  added  by  distributive  ser¬ 
vices  is  already  included. 

(  i)  Sales  to  Persons.  Total  sales  of  goods  and  services  less 
item  (6(ii  &  hi)). 

a)  to  Residents.  Total  of  item  (6(i)  )  less  (6(i  b)  ). 

b)  to  Visitors.  Informed  guess  based  on  available  accom¬ 
modation  for  visitors  in  St.  Vincent,  transport  facilities, 
etc.  To  average  price  for  accommodation  is  added  20% 
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for  drinks,  entertainment,  etc.  An  allowance  of  10% 
of  the  total  thus  obtained  is  made  for  visitors  not  stay¬ 
ing  in  hotels, 

( ii)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities.  Treasurer’s  statement,  1949, 

a)  for  Consumption.  Total  item  6(ii)  less  item  6  (ii  b). 

b)  for  Capital  Purposes.  The  items  of  capital  expenditure 
are  ascertained  as  far  as  possible  from  the  approved 
Estimates. 

(iii)  Sales  to  Private  Capital  Accounts.  Rough  estimate:  based 
on  total  importation  of  capital  goods,  ascertained  as  far  as 
possible  from  Customs  statistics,  plus  an  allowance  of  100% 
of  importation  of  building  materials  to  allow  for  local 
labour,  materials,  etc. 

7.  Subsidies.  From  the  Approved  Estimates,  1949. 

8.  Exports.  Customs  Department  figure. 

9.  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad  Accruing  to  Firms.  No  in¬ 
come  from  this  source  is  shown  in  the  Income  Tax  Department 
returns. 

10.  Residual.  The  residual  may  be  accounted  for  by  invisible  exports, 
such  rtS  shipping  services,  St.  Vincent  employees  on  ships, 
sales  of  stamps  to  the  Crown  Agents,  etc.,  all  net  of  invisible  im¬ 
ports. 

11.  Total  of  items  6-10. 

TABLE  II.  CONSUMPTION 

12.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services. 

(  i)  At  home.  See  note  to  item  (6(i  a)) .  Total  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  not  including  subsistence  consumption. 
( ii)  Abroad.  Guess.  Based  on  the  numbers  of  St.  Vincent 
students  studying  abroad,  plus  a  guess  for  the  number  of 
business  and  vacation  travellers  going  abroad  from  St. 
Vincent. 

13.  Income  Tax  Paid  by  Individuals.  Income  Tax  Department 
figure. 

14.  Saving.  Residual  item. 

15.  Subsistence  Consumption.  Guess.  There  is  at  present  no 
satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs 
grown  locally  for  consumption  by  the  grower.  The  guess  is 
based  on  the  total  production  of  peasant  holdings,  and  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  about  20%  of  this  production  is  consumed  by  the 
growers  and  their  families.  It  is  likely  that  in  areas  near  to 
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large  towns  where  there  is  a  good  market  for  farm  produce  the 
percentage  will  be  less  and  in  remote  districts  the  percentage  will 
be  more.  See  Appendix  “B”. 

16.  Total  of  items  12-15. 

17.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)  ). 

18.  Other  Earned  Incomes  of  Persons.  See  note  to  item  (l(ii))  and 
item  15. 

19.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rents.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)). 

(  ii)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing  locally.  Estimate  based  on 
Income  Tax  Department  figures. 

(iii)  Dividends  &  interest  from  abroad.  Estimate  based  on  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  the  Income  Tax  Department. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  interest.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Report. 

20 .  Transfer^  Incomes. 

(  i)  From  Abroad.  Estimate  of  the  transfers  from  persons  over¬ 
seas  to  persons  in  St.  Vincent  based  on;  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Department  of  Labour  for  remittances  from 
labourers  working  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  plus 
an  allowance  of  10%  of  the  total  for  remittances  not  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Department. 

(  ii)  From  Government.  Pensions,  poor  relief  payments  and 
gratuities  from  the  Approved  Estimates,  1949. 

21.  Total  of  items  17-20, 

TABLE  IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTOR 

22.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  on  Current  Account. 

From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement,  1949. 

23.  Transfers. 

(  i)  Subsidies.  Based  on  the  Approved  Estimates,  1949. 

May  require  modification. 

( ii)  Social  benefits.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement,  1949. 

(iii)  Debt  Interest.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement,  1949. 

(iv)  Sundry  Transfers  Overseas.  This  item  includes  contri¬ 
butions  to  educational  institutions  and  scientific  research 
and  marketing  bodies.  It  is  based  on  the  Approved 
Estimates,  1949  and  may  need  modification. 

(  V)  Transfers  to  Local  Authorities.  Payments  in  lieu  of  town 
rates;  grants  to  village  boards,  etc.  Based  on  Approved 
Estimates,  1949. 
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24 .  Savings. 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund.  From  the  Treasurer’s  State¬ 
ment,  1949. 

( ii)  Provision  for  Expenditure  on  Capital  Account.  Estimate 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Approved  Estimates,  from 
which  all  items  of  a  capital  nature  were  extracted.  New 
building,  land  reclamation,  road  and  bridge  building,  etc., 
were  included,  repair  work  was  not  included  except  where 
it  appeared  to  be  so  extensive  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
building.  Lorries  and  heavy  equipment  were  included; 
tools,  refrigerators  and  other  light  equipment  were  not 
included. 

(iii)  Excess  of  Current  Revenue  over  Current  Expenditure. 
From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement,  1949. 

25.  Total  of  items  22-24. 

26.  Direct  Taxes.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement,  1949. 

27.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  From  the  Treasurer’s  State¬ 
ment,  1949. 

28.  Income  from  Public  Enterprise.  See  note  to  item  (l(iv)). 

29.  Grams  from  Abroad.  From  the  Treasurer’s  Statement.  This 
item  includes  all  payments  made  under  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  &  Welfare  Schemes. 

30 .  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad.  From  Treasurer’s  Statement, 
1949. 

31 .  Total  of  items  26-30. 

TABLE  IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT— LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTOR 

No  details  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  town  boards  and  village 

l)oards  are  available.  Their  expenditure  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to 

their  revenue,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  capital  expenditure. 

32.  Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities. 

33.  Revenue  of  Local  Authorities. 

(  i)  From  rates  and  taxes.  Rough  estimate  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  rates  collected  in  Kingstown  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  rateable  value  of  properties  in  some 
other  areas. 

( ii)  Transfers  from  Central  Government.  Based  on  Approved 
Estimates  for  1949.  May  need  some  adjustment  for  actual 
figures. 
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TABLE  IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

34.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 
See  note  to  items  (6  (ii  b  &  iii) ) .  Home  production  is  estimated 
to  be  about  equal  in  value  to  the  value  of  imported  building 
materials. 

35.  Residual.  May  be  attributable  to  transfer  of  funds  abroad. 

36.  Total  items  34  &  35. 

37.  Undistributed  Profits.  Residual  item  based  on  the  total  profits 
of  Companies  &  Firms,  less  payments  of  dividends  at  home  and 
abroad  and  less  tax. 

38.  Personal  Saving.  See  note  to  item  14. 

39.  Public  Authorities  Saving.  See  note  to  item  24. 

40.  Depreciation.  See  note  to  item  4. 

41 .  Total  of  items  37-40. 

TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

All  the  items  in  this  table  have  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  tables 
and  have  been  annotated  already. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  GRENADA,  1949 
Grenada,  the  southermost  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands,  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  the  island  of  Grenada,  Carriacou  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  islets.  In  an  area  of  133  square  miles,  much  of  which  is 
mountain  land,  the  colony  supports  a  population  of  more  than  72,000. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946,  there  were  in  1946 
about  11,300  agricultural  holdings,  more  than  10,000  of  which  were 
less  than  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  There  were  only  78  holdings  of 
two  hundred  acres  or  more.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Grenada 
is  a  colony  of  small  and  medium  sized  farms,  with  a  few  large 
estates.  The  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy  is  usually  the  most 
difficult  to  estimate  accurately,  and  the  production  of  the  small 
farmer  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the  production  of  the  large 
estate,  which  generally  keeps  accurate  records  of  production  and 
costing.  Where  most  of  the  land  is  in  large  estates  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  small  holdings  will  not  seriously  affect  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  total  estimate,  but  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
small  holdings  which  together  occupy  a  large  amount  of  land,  the 
accuracy  of  the  total  estimate  must  be  reduced  by  the  necessity  of 
making  what  is  little  better  than  a  guess  for  so  large  a  sector  of  the 
economy. 
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f  In  Grenada  both  large  and  small  farmers  produce  nutmeg,  mace, 
spices,  cocoa  and  lime  products  for  export,  and  the  value  of  these 
products  is  recorded  when  they  are  exported.  The  total  production 
of  sugar,  which  is  processed  locally  for  local  consmnption,  is  also  re¬ 
corded.  The  uncertain  factor  is  the  production  of  other  goods  for 
local  consumption.  The  estimate  given  in  the  accoimts  which  fol- 

Ilow  is  the  best  which  could  be  given  with  the  infonnation  at  present 
available,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  national  income  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  in  future  be  possible  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  information  to  make  an  improved  estimate  for  this  important 
sector  of  the  economy. 

The  estimation  of  incomes  in  Grenada  is  complicated  by  the 
multiplicity  of  occupations  which  may  be  followed  by  any  one  in- 
j  dividual.  Many  wage  earners  are  subsidiary  producers,  and  many 
I  small  farmers  augment  their  income  by  some  craft  or  trade,  or  by 
occasional  wage  work.  Such  figures  on  employment  as  are  available, 
I  give  no  indication  either  of  subsidiary  activities  or  of  the  duration 
and  regularity  of  employment  throughout  the  year.*  As  a  result 
of  the  paucity  of  data  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  total  earnings  of 
I  persons  coming  under  any  of  the  main  income  groups,  and  incomes 
are  divided  in  the  accounts  according  to  source  and  not  according 
j  to  destination.  Thus  item  (l(i))  includes  the  total  income  from 
wages  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  total  income  of 
wage  earners,  many  of  whom  have  sources  of  income  other  than 
wages.  Similarly  item  (l(iia)  )  includes  the  total  income  arising 
from  the  operation  of  peasant  holdings  and  small  plots,  but  it  does 
not  include  the  income  of  peasants  from  sources  other  than  their 
^  land.  The  total  income  of  peasant  farmers  in  Grenada  must  be 
j  much  greater  than  the  total  income  from  peasant  holdings. 

It  is  hoped  that  despite  the  limitations  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  the  overall  total  figures  in  the  accounts  are  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate.  As  far  as  possible  each  of  the  items  has  been  based  on  in¬ 
dependent  sources,  yet  they  balance  quite  well. 
i|  From  the  accounts  which  follow  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  totals 
of  national  income  and  national  product.  The  composition  of  these 
totals  and  their  relationship  one  with  another  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph.  The  numbers  in  brackets  following  each  item 
show  where  the  corresponding  entry  may  be  found  in  the  accounts 

I - 

•  The  Census  of  1946  gives  an  analysis  of  dual  occupations  and  lists  4,900  sub¬ 
sidiary  cultivators,  with  their  main  occupation,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  assess  the  significance  of  the  secondary  occupation,  nor  any  information 
as  to  the  duration  of  employment  during  the  year. 
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$mil. 

$mil. 

1. 

Total  personal  incomes  before  taxation 

(21) 

13.524 

2. 

Total  personal  incomes  before  taxation 

(21) 

13.524 

plus  total  profits  of  companies  and 
firms  before  taxation  (l(iii)  ) 

1.030 

less  profits  distributed  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  (already  included  in  personal  in¬ 
comes)  (19  (ii)  ) 

total  private  income  before  taxation 

0.198 

14.356 

3a. 

Total  private  income  before  taxation 

plus  income  of  public  authorities  from 

14.356 

trade  and  property  (l(iv))  +  (30) 
less  transfer  to  individuals  from  gov¬ 

0.042 

ernment  and  from  persons  (20) 
net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

1.078 

13.320 

This  total  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  tables 

in  another  way: — 

3b. 

Total  payments  to  factors  of  production 

(1) 

13.208 

plus  dividends  and  interest  from  abroad 
less  those  accruing  to  companies  and 
firms  (already  included  in  the  profits 
of  companies  and  firms)  (45) -(9) 
plus  property  incomes  accruing  from 

0.052 

(jovernment  to  persons  (19  (iv)  ) 
net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

0.060 

13.320 

4. 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

13.320 

plus  indirect  taxes,  less  subsidies  (2) -(7) 
net  national  income  at  market  prices 

2.081 

15.401 

5. 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost 

13.320 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  factor  cost 

1.321 

14.641 

6. 

Net  national  income  at  market  prices 

15.401 

plus  depreciation  allowances  (4) 
gross  national  income  at  market  prices 

1.321 

16.722 

The  net  national  income  at  factor  cost,  which  represents  the 
actual  receipts  of  the  factors  of  production  for  their  productive  ac¬ 
tivities,  is  the  most  commonly  used  of  these  totals,  and  is  the  one 
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usually  referred  to  when  the  term  “national  income”  is  used  without 
any  qualification.  The  net  national  income  of  Grenada  in  1949  was 
$13.320m.  (items  3a  &  3b  above). 


GRENADA  1949 

I.  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT 


,356 


.320 


1  1*AYMENTS  TO  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 
(  i)  Wages  &  salaries  (17) 

(  ii)  Other  earned  Incomes  of  persons  (18) 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence 

b)  Professional  earnings 

c)  All  other  earned  Income 

(iii)  Profits  of  companies  8e  firms  (19(il)). 
(26(ii)  ),  (37)  &  (53) 

(iv)  Trading  profits  of  public  enterprise,  rent 
&  revenue  from  Government  property  (28) 

(  V)  Net  rents  (19(i)) 

•J.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (27)  & 
(34(ii)) 

3.  IMPORTS  (51) 

1  depreciation  of  enterprise  assets  (40) 


$  mil.  $  mil.  $  mil. 

13.208 

5.081 

6.372 

2.163 

0.107 

4.102 

1.030 

0.020 

0.705 


2.137 

5.216 

1.321 


“I 

.401  ^ 
4.641 

.722 


5.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRODUCTION 

21.882 

G  SALES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  IN  GRENADA 

17.423 

(  i)  To  persons 

13.050 

a)  Residents  (12(i)  ) 

b)  Visitors  (44) 

12.920 

0.130 

(  ii>  To  public  authorities 

2.839 

a)  For  consumption  (22)  &  (33) 

b)  For  capital  purposes  (24(ii)  ) 

2.625 

0.214 

Uii)  To  private  capitai  accounts  (35(i  &  ii)  ) 

1.534 

7  SUBSIDIES  (23(i)  ) 

0.056 

3.  EXPORTS  (43) 

4.219 

9  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD  AC¬ 
CRUING  TO  ENTERPRISE  (45) 

0.001 

'0  RESIDUAL  (attributable  to  invisible  exports) 
(48) 

0.183 

1 1  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  PRODUCTION 

21.882 

the 

ac- 

one 
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GRENADA  1949 

II.  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT 


12.  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES 
(  i)  At  home  (6(i  a) )  less  (18(11)  ) 

( ii)  Abroad  (Grenadian  tourists)  (52) 

13.  INCOME  TAX  PAID  BY  INDIVIDUALS  (26(i)  ) 

14.  SAVING  (38)  (residual) 

15.  SUBSISTENCE  CONSUMPTION  (18(11)  ) 

$  mil. 

12.686 

0.200 

$  mU. 
12.886 

0.274 

0.130 

0.234 

16.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  OUTLAY 

13.524 

17.  WAGES  &  SALARIES  (1(1)  ) 

5.081 

18.  OTHER  EARNED  INCOMES  OF  PERSONS  (1(11)) 

6.372 

(  i)  Cash 

6.138 

( ii)  Subsistence 

0.234 

19.  PROPERTY  INCOMES 

0.993 

(  i)  Rents  (l(v)  ) 

0.705 

( ii)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing  locally 
(Kill)  ) 

0.198 

(ill)  Dividends  &  Interest  from  abroad  (45) 

0.030 

(iv)  Public  Debt  interest  (23(111)) 

0.060 

20.  TRANSFER  INCOMES 

1.078 

(  1)  From  abroad  (48) 

0.965 

( ii)  From  Government  (23(ii  &  v)  ) 

0.113 

21.  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

13.524 

All  income  is  shown  in  this  table  classified  according  to  its  source,  wages, 
other  earned  income,  transfer  income  etc.  Any  individual  may  have  income 
from  more  than  one  of  these  sources,  so  that  the  total  income  of  wage  earners, 
for  example,  must  be  more  than  the  total  income  from  wages.  Similarly,  the 
total  income  of  peasant  farmers  must  be  more  than  the  total  income  from 
peasant  farming. 
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GRENADA  1949 

IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT  —  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTOR 

$  mil.  $  mil. 

22.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  ON 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (6(ii  a)  )  2.605 

23.  TRANSFERS  0.297 

(  i)  Subsidies  (7)  0.056 

( ii)  Social  benefits  (20(ii)  )  0.109 

(iii)  Debt  interest  (19(iv))  0.060 

(iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas  (54)  0.060 

(V)  Loans  &  advances  (20(ii))  0.004 

(vi)  Transfers  to  Local  &  Other  Public  Authori¬ 
ties  (34  (i))  0.008 

24.  SAVINGS  (39)  0.261 

,(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund  0.047 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital  ac¬ 
count  (6(11  b)  )  0.214 


25.  TOTAL  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  3.163 


26.  DIRECT  TAXES  PAID  BY  0.405 

(  i)  Persor«  (13)  tO.274 

( ii)  Companies  (Kiii)  )  10.131 

27.  INDIRECT  TAXES  &  OTHER  REVENUE  (2)  2.125 

28.  ‘TRADING  PROFITS  OF  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE 
AND  RENTS  OP  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 

(Kiv)  )  0.020 

29.  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  (47)  0.076 

30.  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD  (45)  0.022 

31.  EXCESS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  OVER 

CURRENT  REVENUE  (39)  0.515 


32.  TOTAL  REVENUE  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  3.163 


tTotal  is  actual  figure  but  sub-divisions  are  estimated 
‘Trading  loss  on  Electricity  &  Telephone  of  $0,058  million,  Profit  on  Post 
Office  of  $0,040  million.  Rents  &  Revenue  from  Government  Property 
$0,038  million. 


IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT  —  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
OTHER  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SECTOR. 

AND 

S3. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  & 

OTHER  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  (6(11  a)  ) 

$  mil. 

$  mil. 

0.020 

34. 

REVENUE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  &  OTHER 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES 

0.020 

(  i)  Transfers  *  from  Central  Government 
(23(vi)  ) 

0.008 

( ii)  Town  &  water  rate.  etc.  (2) 

0.012 

no 
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GRENADA  1949 

IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 


35.  PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  &  SERVICES  FOR  DO 
MESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (6(il  b  &  UI)  ) 

(  i)  Home  Production 
( ii)  Imports 

36.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL 
FORMATION 

37.  UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  (KlU)  ) 

38.  PERSONAL  SAVING  (14) 

39.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES’  SAVING  (24)  LESS  DE¬ 
FICIT  (31) 

40.  DEPRECIATION  (4) 

41.  RESIDUAL  (Attributable  to  borrowing  from 
abroad)  (49) 

42.  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 


$  mil. 

0.768 

0.980 


V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


$mil. 

43.  EXPORTS  (8) 

44.  EXPENDITURE  BY  VISITORS  IN  GRENADA 
(6(ib)) 

45.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD  (9),  (19(iii)  )  &  (30) 

46.  TRANSFERS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE  REST 
OF  THE  WORLD  (20(i)  ) 

47.  GRANTS  PROM  ABROAD  (29) 

48.  INVISIBLE  EXPORTS  (Residual  on  Production 
Account  (10) 

49.  BORROWING  FROM  ABROAD  (Residual  on  Ca¬ 
pital  Account)  (41) 


50.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  GRENADA  BY  THE 
WORLD  OUTSIDE 


51.  IMPORTS  (3) 

52.  EXPENDITURE  BY  GRENADIAN  TOURISTS 
ABROAD  (12(li)  ) 

53.  DIVIDENDS  &  INTEREST  FLOWING  ABROAD 
FROM  GRENADA  (Idii)  ) 

54.  SUNDRY  TRANSFERS  OVERSEAS  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  (23 (Ui) 


55.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  ABROAD 


$  mil. 
1.743 

1 . 743 

0 . 0;t5 
0.130 

-0  251 
1.321 

0.45G 

1.743 

$mil. 

4.219 

0.130 

0 . 053 

0  90.5 
0  070 

0  133 

0.456 

6  082 
5.210 
0  200 
0 . 006 
0.060 
6.082 
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GRENADA  1949 
NOTES  TO  TABLES 
TABLE  I.  PRODUCTION 

1 .  Payments  to  Factors  of  Production. 

(  i)  Wages  &  Salaries.  Rough  estimate,  based  on:  Labour 
Department  figures  for  employment  and  wages  in  some 
industries;  Windward  Islands  Census,  1946,  tables  59  and 
62  giving  statistics  of  employment;  direct  enquiry  regard¬ 
ing  wages  and  duration  of  employment  in  some  occupa¬ 
tions  for  which  no  official  data  were  available;  approved 
estimates  1949,  for  details  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to 
Government  employees  (the  bulk  of  salaried  employees  in 
Grenada  work  for  the  Government).  Although  some  of 
the  figures  contained  in  the  total  are  accurate  the  whole 
is  only  a  rough  estimate,  as  in  general  even  where  in¬ 
formation  regarding  numbers  employed  and  wages  in  a 
particular  industry  was  adequate,  there  was  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  number  of  full  weeks  worked  during  the 
year.  Where  the  wages  were  piece  rates  a  conversion  fac¬ 
tor  had  to  be  guessed.  An  allowance  had  to  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  many  persons  have  more  than  one  source 
of  income — many  peasant  farmers  work  for  wages,  or  work 
at  some  craft,  as  well  as  cultivating  their  land. 

( ii)  Other  earned  income  of  persons. 

a)  Peasant  income  &  subsistence.  Informed  guess.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  estimate  a  peasant  is  assumed  to 
be  the  cultivator  of  less  than  fifteen  acres  of  land.  A 
note  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  the  method  of 
estimating  peasant  production  and  income  is  given 
in  Appendix  “B”.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the 
Census  of  Agriculture,  1946;  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  figures  for  the  yield  and  value  of  certain  crops; 
figures  of  the  distribution  of  land  between  different 
sizes  of  holdings.  The  value  of  subsistence  production 
is  guessed. 

b)  Professional  earnings.  Rough  estimate  based  on  the 
numbers  of  professionals  in  the  island  in  independent 
practice.  The  numbers  are  derived  from  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  Census,  1946,  tables  59  and  62,  and  the 
Year  Book  of  the  West  Indies,  1950. 

c)  All  other  earned  income.  Rough  estimate.  Based  on 
information  given  in  the  Windward  Islands  Census, 
1946,  tables  59  and  62,  and  direct  enquiry  regarding 
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the  earnings  of  independent  workers  such  as  farmers, 
cabinet  makers,  hucksters.  Estimate  of  dressmakers’ 
income  is  based  on  imports  of  cotton  textiles. 

(iii)  Profits  of  companies  &  firms.  Guess  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  registered  companies  and  information  regarding 
dividends  paid  by  some  of  them. 

(iv)  Trading  profits  of  public  enterprise,  rent  and  revenue  from 
Government  property.  Annual  Abstract  Account,  1949. 

(  v)  Net  rental  value  of  land  and  house  property.  Rough  esti¬ 
mate:  based  on  town  rate  rolls,  land  and  house  tax 
roll,  plus  a  rough  estimate  for  properties  not  included  in 
these  (number  based  on  Windward  Islands  Census,  1946), 
area  of  land  in  agricultural  holdings  based  on  the  Census 
of  Agriculture,  1946;  the  value  of  peasant  holdings  is  not 
included  since  it  is  part  of  item  (l(ii  a)). 

2.  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Annual  Abstract  Account, 
1949,  for  revenue  of  Central  Government  Sector,  plus  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  revenue  of  local  and  other  public  Authorities. 

3.  Imports.  Customs  Department. 

4.  Depreciation  of  Enterprise  Assets.  Guess.  10%  of  item  1. 

5.  Total  of  items  1-4. 

6.  Sales  of  Goods  &  Services  in  Grenada.  Rough  estimate  j 
based  on  the  imports  of  goods  for  consumption  (total  imports 
less  those  entering  into  production)  valued  at  retail  prices,  plus 
the  value  of  locally  produced  goods  and  services  consumed  in 
Grenada.  This  total  was  obtained  from  partial  information  as 
to  the  value  of  some  manufactures,  plus  a  rough  estimate  based 
on  the  Census,  1946,  and  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  for  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  services  and  minor  industries.  Services 
entering  into  production  are  not  included  as  their  value  is  part 
of  the  price  of  the  final  product. 

(  i)  Sales  to  persons.  Residual.  Total  item  (6)  minus 
(6(ii  &  iii)). 

a)  Sales  to  residents.  Total  item  (6(i))  minus  estimate 
for  tourists’  expenditure. 

b)  Sales  to  visitors.  Rough  estimate  based  on  numbers 
of  tourists  visiting  island,  number  and  prices  of  hotel 
rooms,  probable  duration  of  visit  and  a  guess  for  ex¬ 
penditure  on  travel,  entertainment  and  other  purchases. 

( ii)  Sales  to  public  authorities.  Revised  estimates,  1949,  for 
sales  to  Central  Government  plus  rough  estimate  of  sales 
to  Local  Authorities  and  other  Public  Authorities. 
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a)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities  for  consumption.  Residual. 
Total  (6(ii))  minus  (6(ii  b)). 

b)  Sales  to  Public  Authorities  for  capital  purposes.  Esti¬ 
mate  based  on  details  of  proposed  expenditure 
given  in  the  Estimates.  All  obvious  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  were  included.  Some  expenditures  which  might 
possibly  have  been  considered  to  be  consumption  were 
included.  The  total  is  probably  not  an  overestimate, 
as  some  capital  expenditures  which  could  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  from  the  estimates  were  omitted.  See  Appendix  “A” 

(iii)  Sales  to  private  capital  accounts.  Rough  estimate  b^sed 
on  imports  of  capital  goods.  Details  given  in  Appendix 
“A”. 

7.  Subsidies.  Revised  Estimates,  1949. 

8.  Exports.  Customs  Department. 

9.  Dividends  &  Interest  from  abroad  accruing  to  Enterprise.  Guess. 

10.  Residual.  Total  items  1-4  minus  total  items  6-9.  This  figure 
may  represent  the  net  excess  of  invisible  exports  over  invisible 
imports.  It  is  much  lower  than  the  estimate  given  by  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Advis-r  to  the  Windward  Islands  in  his  analysis  of  the  Bal¬ 
ance  of  Payments  situation  in  1950.  The  difference  may  in  part 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  total  volume  of  trade  was 
lower  in  1949  than  in  1950. 

11.  Total  items  6-10. 


TABLE  n.  CONSUMPTION. 

12.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services. 

(  i)  In  Grenada.  See  note  to  item  (6(i  a))  and  (18(ii)). 

( ii)  By  Grenadians  overseas.  Guess. 

13.  Income  Tax  Paid  by  Individuals.  Annual  Abstract  Account, 
1949. 

14.  Saving.  Residual.  Item  (21)  minus  total  of  items  (12,  13  &  15). 

15.  Subsistence  Consumption.  See  note  to  item  (18 (ii)).  Owing 
to  lack  of  information  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  check  or 
independent  estimates  for  this  item. 

16.  Total  items  12-15. 

17.  Wages  &  Salaries.  See  note  to  item  (l(i)). 

18.  Other  Earned  Incomes  of  Persons.  See  note  to  item  (l(ii)). 

(  i)  Cash.  Item  18  minus  (18 (ii)). 
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( ii)  Subsistence.  Guess.  A  proportion  of  the  total  peasant 
production  which  is  assumed  to  be  consumed  at  home. 
Until  a  more  adequate  method  of  evaluating  peasant  pro¬ 
duction  is  available,  no  reliable  estimate  as  to  the  value 
of  subsistence  production  can  be  made. 

19.  Property  Incomes. 

(  i)  Rents.  See  note  to  item  (l(v)). 

( ii)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing  locally.  Guess. 

(iii)  Dividends  &  interest  accruing  from  abroad.  Guess. 

(iv)  Public  Debt  interest.  See  note  to  item  (23  (iii) ) . 

20.  Transfer  Incomes. 

(  i)  From  abroad.  Estimate.  Remittances  from  abroad,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  labourers  working  in  Aruba  and  Curacao,  via 
the  Banks  and  Post  Office. 

( ii)  From  Government  Pensions,  Outdoor  Relief,  Casual  Relief 
and  Loans  and  Advances  to  Persons.  See  note  to  items 
(23(ii&  V)). 

21.  Total  of  items  17-20. 

TABLE  IIIA.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT,  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTOR 

22 .  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  on  Current  Account.  Total  public 

authorities  expenditure.  Annual  Abstract  Account,  minus  items 

(23)  and  (24). 

23.  Transfers. 

(  i)  Subsidies.  Revised  estimates  1949.  Includes  only  genuine 
subsidies — shipping  subsidy,  sugar  subsidy. 

( ii)  Social  benefits.  Transfers  to  individuals — pensions  and 
charities.  Revised  Estimates,  1949. 

(iii)  Debt  interest.  Interest  on  Public  Debt,  plus  9/16ths.  of 
annuity  payments — it  is  assumed  that  the  annuities  are 
divided  between  capital  and  interest  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  other  charges  on  account  of  Public  Debt,  that 
is  approximately  7/16ths.  to  capital  and  9/16ths.  to  in¬ 
terest,  With  fuller  information  regarding  the  loans  con¬ 
cerned  a  more  accurate  division  between  capital  and  in¬ 
terest  could  be  made. 

(iv)  Sundry  transfers  overseas.  Payments  to  Imperial  College 
of  Tropical  Agriculture,  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies,  scholarship  fund,  various  overseas  non-profit  mak¬ 
ing  organisations,  distressed  Grenadians  overseas,  etc. 

(  V)  Loans  and  Advances.  Transfers  to  persons  for  agriculture, 
etc. 
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(vi)  Transfers  to  Local  Authorities  and  other  public  authorities. 

24.  Savings. 

(  i)  Transfers  to  sinking  fund,  plus  a  proportion  of  annuity 
payments.  See  note  to  item  (23(iii))  above. 

( ii)  Provision  for  expenditure  on  capital  accounts.  See  note 
to  item  (6  (ii  b) ) . 

25.  Total  of  items  22-24.  Annual  Abstract  Account,  1949. 

26.  Direct  Taxes.  Annual  Abstract  Account,  1949. 

(  i)  Paid  by  Persons  &  (ii)  Paid  by  Companies.  The  subdivi¬ 
sions  are  not  given  and  are  guessed. 

27 .  Indirect  Taxes  &  Other  Revenue.  Annual  Abstract  Account,  1949. 

28.  Trading  Projits  of  Public  Enterprise  and  Government  Income 
from  Rent  &  Interest.  Annual  Abstract  Account.  There  was  a 
trading  loss  of  $0.058m.  on  Electricity  and  Telephones,  and  a 
trading  profit  of  $0.040m.  on  the  Post  Office. 

29.  Grants  from  Abroad.  Colonial  Development  &  Welfare  Grants. 
Annual  Abstract  Account,  1949. 

30.  Dividends  &  Interest  from  Abroad. 

31 .  Excess  of  Current  Expenditure  over  Current  Revenue. 

32.  Total  of  items  26-31. 

TABLE  IIIB.  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  ACCOUNT,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  SECTOR 

This  table  gives  only  the  bare  outline  of  the  transactions  in  this 
sector  of  the  economy.  It  is  included  in  order  to  avoid  overweighting 
the  Consumption  Account  by  the  amount  of  the  estimated  revenue 
collected  from  persons. 

33.  Expenditure  of  Local  Government  &  other  Public  Authorities. 
This  item  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  total  revenue  and  to  be 
all  spent  on  goods  and  services  for  consumption. 

34.  Revenue  of  Local  Government  &  other  Public  Authorities. 

(  i)  Transfers  from  Central  Government.  Payments  to  town 
boards  and  water  boards  in  lieu  of  town  rate  and  water 
rate. 

( ii)  Revenue  from  town  rates,  water  rates,  etc.  collected  from 
firms  and  persons. 

TABLE  IV.  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

35.  Purchases  of  Goods  &  Services  for  Domestic  Capital  Formation. 
See  Appendix  “A”. 
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36.  Item  35,  only. 

37.  Undistributed  Promts.  Guess.  Proportion  of  the  total  of  item 
(l(iii)). 

38.  Personal  Saving.  Residual  from  Consumption  Account. 

39.  Public  Authorities  Saving  Less  Deficit.  See  notes  to  items  (24) 
and  (31). 

40 .  Depreciation.  See  note  to  item  (4) . 

41.  Borrowing  from  Abroad.  Residual.  Item  (33)  minus  items 
(37-40). 

42.  Total  items  37-41. 

TABLE  V.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

All  the  items  in  this  account  have  been  explained  elsewhere. 
Item  (48)  includes  shipping  income  accruing  to  the  owners  of 
schooners  and  other  inter-island  vessels  registered  in  Grenada. 

APPENDIX  A 

CAPITAL  FORMATION 

It  is  difficult  even  in  economies  with  well-developed  statistical 

information  services  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  for  measuring 
the  rate  of  capital  accumulation.  In  the  territories  to  which  the  ac¬ 
companying  estimates  refer  there  is  no  information  available  about 

capital  accumulation,  and  it  was  not  possible  at  the  time  these 
estimates  were  made  to  undertake  a  direct  enquiry  on  the  subject; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  use  an  indirect  method  of  estimation, 
the  results  of  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  is  hoped 
that  an  enquiry  into  capital  formation  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  as  a  result  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  the  accuracy 
of  this  section  of  the  accounts. 

As  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  and  Barbados  are  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural  economies,  nearly  all  the  capital  goods  they  use 

have  to  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from 
the  reports  of  the  Customs  Departments  the  value  of  some  of  these 
goods  which  by  their  nature  can  be  firmly  identified  as  capital  goods. 
The  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  goods  which  can  be  either  capital 

or  consumption  goods  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 
In  cases  such  as  this  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  some  arbitrary  scheme 
for  allocating  the  commodity  between  the  two  classes.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  customs  reports  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
capital  goods  is  that  in  many  cases  goods  are  not  identified,  but  are 
entered  in  a  class  such  as  “other  metal  manufactures”  which  may 
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contain  both  capital  and  consumption  goods.  Again  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  group  between  capital  and  consumption  according  to 
some  arbitrary  scheme. 

Even  when  a  list  of  capital  imports  has  been  compiled,  there 
still  remains  the  problem  of  evaluating  increments  to  capital  arising 
locally.  In  almost  every  territory,  however  poor  in  natural  resources, 
there  are  a  few  local  products  which  may  be  used  for  capital  purposes. 
For  example,  building  stone,  sand  and  shingle,  timber,  road  metal 
and  asphalt.  There  are  also  increments  to  capital  in  the  form  of 
lands  newly  taken  into  cultivation  by  the  clearing  of  forest,  drainage 
of  swamps,  terracing  of  hillsides  and  rehabilitation  of  ruinate  terri¬ 
tory.  Lastly,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  value  of  local  labour 
and  services  employed  on  capital  projects. 

There  was  no  information  available  about  most  of  these  things, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  guess  their  probable  value.  Enquiry  from 
builders  and  contractors  established  that  raw  materials  (most  of 
which  were  imported)  usually  formed  less  than  half  the  cost  of  new 
construction,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  value  of  increments  to  capital  from  local  sources 

was  equal  to  the  value  of  imported  building  materials.  This  would 

appear  to  neglect  such  things  as  the  additions  to  land  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  local  raw  materials  used  in  capital  construction,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  imported  building  materials 
for  capital  purposes  may  have  been  set  too  high. 

The  formula  followed  in  making  the  estimates  of  capital  forma¬ 
tion  was  as  follows — 

A.  Imports:-  (only  goods  retained  for  local  use  are  included) 

%  of  total  imports  included  as  capital  goods 
1)  Building  Materials 


wood  and  timber  unmanufactured 

(100%) 

shingles 

(  50%) 

bricks  and  tiles 

(100%) 

cement 

(100%) 

asbestos  sheets 

(100%) 

metal  sheets,  iron  bars,  rods,  etc. 

(100%) 

metal  manufactures 

(  20%) 

Machinery  &  Apparatus 

sugar  machinery 

(100%) 

agricultural  machinery 

(100%) 

not  implements, 
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electrical  machinery 

(100%)  t 

accessories 

(  50%) 

other  machinery 

(100%)  t 

Transport 

lorries  and  trucks 

(100%) 

motor  vehicle  parts 

(  50%)  ** 

railway  rolling  stock 

(100%) 

materials  for  building  and  maintaining 

roads  and  railways 

(  50%) 

ships  and  boats 

(100%) 

B.  Local  Goods  and  Services 

A  sum  equivalent  to  the  value  of  item  1  above. 

C.  Additions  to  inventories 

Consumption  goods  imported  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
merchants,  and  forming  a  net  addition  to  their  stocks,  over  and  above 
replaceii  mt,  had  to  be  regarded  as  additions  to  capital.  An  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  was  made  with  reference  to  the  total  importation  of  dry 
goods,  hardware,  etc.  in  each  territory. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Barbados,  the  Accounts  of  Government  ex¬ 
penditure  did  not  separate  capital  and  other  expenditure.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  ascertain  from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Auditor  General,  or  from  the  approved  estimates,  the  actual  or 
proposed  capital  expenditures  for  the  year  in  question.  All  new  con¬ 
struction  and  alterations  of  an  extensive  nature,  were  included,  also 
all  purchases  of  machinery  or  equipment  which  were  capital  goods 
as  defined  in  the  section  on  capital  imports.  Refrigerators  and  pass¬ 
enger  cars  were  not  included,  lorries,  steam  rollers  and  other  heavy 
equipment  were  included.  Land  reclamation  was  included,  so  also 
were  unallocated  stores.  In  many  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  works  on  which  the  expenditure  was 
made,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  item  was  included  as  capital.  Any 
overestimation  resulting  from  this  procedure  is  probably  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  omission  of  some  capital  items  which  are 
concealed  under  general  headings  in  the  accounts. 

The  resultant  total  of  Government  capital  expenditure  was  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  total  of  capital  formation  to  give  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  by  private  capital  accounts. 


t  not  electrical  apparatus 

\  not  sewing  machines  and  other  domestic  equipment 
**  chassis  are  imported  for  bus  and  truck  building 
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APPENDIX  B. 

PEASANT  INCOME  &  OUTPUT 

The  system  of  peasant  farming  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  studies,  but  none  of  them  has  yielded  information 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  suitable  for  incorporation  in  an  estimate  of 
national  income.  The  very  nature  of  the  peasant’s  activities  makes 
it  difficult  to  put  a  cash  value  on  his  total  output.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  crops,  such  as  canes  which  are  sold  direct  to  the  factory, 
and  cocva  and  cotton  which  are  usually  marketed  through  some 
central  agency,  few  of  the  cash  transactions  of  the  peasant  farmer 
are  ever  recorded;  even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  some  record  of 
all  the  cash  transactions  there  would  remain  the  difficulty  of  evalu¬ 
ating  that  part  of  the  peasant’s  output  which  is  consumed  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  or  bartered  for  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  formula  for  evaluation  of  this  part 
of  peasant  production,  but  without  a  detailed  survey  of  consump¬ 
tion  patterns,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
quantity  and  type  of  goods  involved. 

Such  information  as  is  available  about  peasant  farming  relates 
to  production  rather  than  to  income,  and  it  is  from  the  production 
figures  that  the  estimates  used  in  the  national  accounts  were  de¬ 
rived.  (An  exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  Nevis  where  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  an  estimate  of  sales  to  St.  Kitts.  See  Appendix  “D”.) 
Gross  output  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  acreage  and 
yield  of  major  crops,  which  were  in  some  cases  supplied  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  territory  concerned.  Where  no  more 
recent  or  satisfactory  information  was  available,  the  statistics  of 
production  were  taken  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946.  Where 
this  was  done,  every  effort  was  made  to  check  with  local  Agricul¬ 
tural  Officers,  and  farmers,  the  validity  of  the  figures,  and  to  adapt 
them  where  necessary.  The  Census,  1946,  was  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  dairy  produce,  poultry,  etc.,  except  in  the  case  of 
Barbados,  where  a  report  on  the  dairying  industry  supplied  more 
recent  information  than  was  available  in  the  Census.  Some  in¬ 
formation  about  minor  crops  was  obtained  from  the  report  by  Hal- 
crow  and  Cave  on  Peasant  Agriculture  in  Barbados,  and  from  the 
report  on  Peasant  Agriculture  in  the  Leeward  &  Windward  Islands  by 
Shephard.  In  every  case  figures  were  taken  from  their  context  and  put 
to  a  use  for  which  they  were  not  intended  and  the  results  probably 
contain  considerable  errors.  As  none  of  these  sources  gave  inform¬ 
ation  about  catch  crops,  and  as  no  one  was  prepared  to  risk  making 
a  guess  at  the  importance  of  inter-cropping,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
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arbitrary  allowances  for  these  factors;  it  was  also  necessary  to  guess 
what  proportion  of  the  total  output  was  consumed  at  home  or  bar¬ 
tered  or  sold  at  less  than  the  average  market  price,  and  to  decide 
on  what  basis  it  should  be  evaluated. 

In  highly  developed  economies  it  may  be  possible  to  ignore  sub¬ 
sistence  production,  but  in  a  primarily  agricultural  economy,  where 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  peasant  farmers  may  be  far  from 
organised  markets,  subsistence  farming  may  be  quite  important.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that  the  value  of  goods  produced  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  the  same  as  the  market  value  of  similar  goods,  less  the 
cost  of  transport  and  distribution.  Where  the  goods  are  sold  by  the 
grower,  and  transported  to  market  on  his  head  or  on  mule  back,  the 
cost  of  transport  and  distribution  is  low,  and  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  this  is  the  case  in  the  West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  however,  the  distribution  of  farm  produce  is  undertaken  by 
higglers  and  hucksters,  who  are  really  the  equivalent  of  middlemen. 
Gtoods  may  change  hands  several  times  before  they  are  finally  sold 
to  the  consumer,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  often  a  considerable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  price  of  fruit  and  vegetables  during  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Implicit  in  the  assumption  that  goods  consumed  at  home 
may  be  evaluated  at  market  price  less  the  cost  of  distribution,  is  the 
assumption  that  the  pattern  of  consumption  would  remain  the  same 
were  it  possible  to  sell  the  goods.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  im¬ 
ported  foodstuffs  in  the  West  Indian  diet,  it  seems  possible  that 
locally  grown  foodstuffs  may  be  consumed  by  the  grower  in  some 
cases  only  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in  the  market  at 
the  prevailing  price,  and  that  if  there  were  such  a  demand  the  fact 
that  the  grower  had  in  his  possession  money  and  not  goods  would 
alter  his  pattern  of  consumption. 

The  division  between  peasant  farmers  and  other  farmers  is  not 
usually  clearly  defined.  In  Europe  the  peasant  may  sometimes  be 
considered  to  be  the  owner-occupier  of  a  small  holding.  This  defin¬ 
ition  is  unsuitable  to  the  West  Indies,  where  many  of  the  farmers 
who  are  commonly  known  as  peasants  are  tenants  with  no  security 
of  tenure.  The  peasant  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  a  farmer  whose 
farming  practice  follows  a  certain  pattern.  A  definition  of  this 
sort  is  not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  making  an  overall  estimate 
of  production,  since  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  complete  census  of 
farming  practices  of  small  farmers  to  decide  which  of  them  should 
be  called  peasants.  The  only  practical  basis  for  dividing  peasant 
from  non-peasant  in  the  West  Indies  seems  to  be  the  size  of  hold¬ 
ings.  If  the  peasant  holding  is  assumed  to  be  a  small  family  farm, 
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employing  little  or  no  hired  labour,  and  using  few  mechanical  im¬ 
plements,  then  its  size  must  be  limited.  The  size  at  which  the  hold¬ 
ing  becomes  too  large  to  fit  in  with  this  definition  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  size  below  which  most  holdings  are  pea¬ 
sant  holdings,  and  above  which  most  holdings  are  not  peasant  hold¬ 
ings.  The  distribution  of  holdings  in  different  size  groups,  as  shown 
in  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946,  is  very  uneven,  and  shows  con¬ 
centration  at  certain  sizes.  Examination  of  the  figures  showed  in 
almost  every  island  a  concentration  of  holdings  below  fifteen  acres 
in  extent,  and  a  very  few  holdings  between  fifteen  and  fifty  acres 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  the  division  between  peasant  and 
non-peasant  holdings  at  fifteen  acres,  except  in  the  case  of  Barbados 
where  the  division  was  made  at  ten  acres.  It  would  be  possible  to 
argue  a  case  for  making  the  dividing  line  ten  acres,  or  twenty  acres, 
or  some  other  size  which  seemed  suitable,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  assessing  the  meaning  of  the  estimates,  that  the  definition 
of  peasant  used  in  this  paper  may  not  coincide  with  the  definition 
of  peasant  used  by  other  persons  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  an  estimate  based  on  such  data  as  those  just 
described  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  but  it  was  felt  that  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  peasant  agriculture  to  the  economy  of  the 
West  Indies,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  evaluate  the  production 
of  peasants.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible,  as  more  data  be¬ 
come  available,  greatly  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  this  section  of 
the  accounts. 


PEASANT  PRODUCTION  IN  BARBADOS. 

In  the  following  notes  some  details  of  the  estimation  of  peasant 
production  in  Barbados  are  given.  The  method  used  for  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands  was  similar,  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  Bar¬ 
bados  ten  acres  was  taken  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  peasant 
and  non-peasant  holdings,  because  the  estimates  of  yield  of  the 
major  crops,  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  divided 
into  “acreage  and  yield  on  plots  ten  acres  and  under”  and  “acreage 
and  yield  on  holdings  over  ten  acres”. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the  following  estimates  of 
acreage  and  yield  of  the  major  crops  in  peasant  holdings:- 

184,524  tons 
78  ” 

e.OOQ  ” 


CANE 

COTTON 

YAMS 


7,000  acres 
581  ” 

2,000  " 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

1,800  ” 

— 

5,400 

EDDOES 

150  ’’ 

— 

450 

INDIAN  CORN 

350  ” 

— 

140 

In  addition  to  the  major  crop  estimates  given  above,  estimates 
were  made  for  minor  crops,  based  partly  on  estimates  of  acreage 
and  partly  on  information  about  marketing.  From  “Peasant  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Barbados”*  the  following  acreages  were  taken 

PEANUTS  100  acres 

IRRIGATED  VEGETABLE  GARDENS  100  acres 

TOBACCO  100  acres 

The  estimates  for  cassava,  and  for  the  numbers  of  fruit  trees 

and  coconut  palms  bearing,  were  based  on  the  Census  of  Agriculture, 
1946.  The  estimates  for  meat,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs  were  based  on  the 
Census  of  Agriculture,  upon  official  figures  for  slaughterings  in  the 
markets,  and  upon  opinions  of  farmers  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates. 

Where  the  Census  of  Agriculture  was  used  as  the  basis  for  an 
estimate  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  to  allow  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  Census  the  division  between  small  plots  and  farms  was 
made  at  one  acre,  and  all  the  information  about  small  plots  refers 
to  plots  of  less  than  one  acre.  Approximately  41%  of  the  area  in 
peasant  holdings  is  in  plots  of  between  one  and  ten  acres.  If  it  were 
assumed  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  these  plots  and  those  of  less  than  one  acre,  nor  any  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  pattern  of  cultivation,  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justment  could  be  made  by  raising  the  estimate  for  small  plots  by 
5/2,  but  this  would  give  a  peasant  production  of  more  than  the 
island  total  in  the  case  of  eggs  and  goat’s  milk.  It  was  therefore 
apparent  that  the  pattern  of  cultivation  is  significantly  different  in 
the  larger  plots,  which  probably  concentrate  more  on  large  acreages 
of  cash  crops  and  less  on  dairy  produce  and  fruit,  and  an  arbitrary 
addition  of  10^^  was  made  to  allow  for  the  production  of  these  com¬ 
modities  on  the  larger  plots. 

The  practice  of  growing  mixed  stands  of  crops  makes  it  difficult 
to  assess  the  acreage  and  yield  of  crops  in  some  peasant  holdings. 
The  total  acreage  of  arable  land  included  in  these  estimates  seems 
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high,  and  this  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  double  counting  of 
mixed  stands. 

An  allowance  was  made  for  peasant  production  other  than 
agricultural  products,  in  the  categories  “handicrafts”,  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  products  as  baskets,  mats,  hats,  pottery,  shellcraft,  em¬ 
broidery,  etc.,  and  “miscellaneous”  which  includes  everything  else. 
Both  these  items  were  guessed,  and  the  guesses  were  based  on  the 
scantiest  of  evidence. 

It  was  assumed  that  where  there  was  a  controlled  price  the 
goods  sold  would  be  sold  at  that  price  although  the  fluctuations  in 
supply  of  some  commodities,  and  the  fact  that  some  producers  live 
far  from  a  large  market  caused  deviations  from  the  controlled  price. 
The  proportion  retained  at  home  or  bartered,  or  sold  for  less  than 
the  market  price,  was  guessed,  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  evaluate  these  goods  at  three-quarters  of  the  market 
j  price. 

For  convenience  it  was  assumed  that  all  subsistence  production, 
apart  from  meat,  poultry  and  eggs,  was  attributable  to  peasants. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  subsistence 
production  by  persons  other  than  peasants. 

A  deduction  of  5%  was  made  from  the  total  value  of  crops  pro- 
!  duced  for  market,  to  allow  for  shrinkage  and  wastage. 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  an  independent  estimate  of  peasant 
income,  and  the  income  figure  was  derived  from  the  production 
figure.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  check  on  the  validity  of  the 
estimate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Halcrow  and  Cave  (op.  cit.) 
quote  costings  of  peasant  agricultural  stations  in  1946-47,  which  show 
an  overall  return  per  acre  of  $158  for  cane,  ground  provisions  and 
fodder.  If  this  is  taken  to  be  representative  of  the  gross  return  on 
any  well-run  peasant  plot,  then  on  a  total  of  approximately  20,000 
acres  in  peasant  plots  the  gross  yield  was  about  $3,160,000.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  farming  practices  on  the  stations  would  be  above 
the  average,  but  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  subsidiary 
sources  of  income  such  as  handicraft,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  are  omitted 
from  the  estimate.  Also  the  type  of  peasant  holding  growing  green 
vegetables,  or  producing  animals  for  food  or  milk,  is  not  included 
at  all.  The  return  per  acre  for  such  uses  is  in  favourable  conditions 
much  higher  than  the  return  per  acre  under  sugar  and  ground  pro¬ 
visions.  Taking  into  consideration  these  factors,  and  also  the  gene¬ 
ral  rise  in  prices  between  1947  and  1949  it  appears  that  the  two  esti¬ 
mates,  $3,160  mil.  in  1947  and  $4,505  mil.  in  1949,  are  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  one  with  the  other. 
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TABLE  I.  MARKET  VALUE  OF  PEASANT  PRODUCTION  IN  BARBADOS 

All  figures  contain  an  element  of  guess  work,  and  are  “rounded” 
to  the  nearest  $1,000.  Subsistence  production  is  not  valued,  as  it  is 
dealt  with  in  Table  II.  Where  the  total  production  is  based  on  daily 
production,  this  is  multiplied  by  360,  not  365. 


Commodity 

Total 

Quantity 

Produced 

Quantity 

Marketed 

Sale  Price 

Total 
Value  $ 

Sugar  cane 

184,524  tons 

all 

$6.00  per  ton* 

1.107,000 

Cotton 

78  tons 

all 

18^  per  lb. 

(&  bonus) 

35,000 

Yams 

6,000  tons 

3,000  tons 

$3  per  100  lb. 

202,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

5,400  tons 

2,700  tons 

-do.- 

181,000 

Eddoes 

450  tons 

225  tons 

-do.- 

15,000 

Cassava 

520  tons 

250  tons 

6^  per  50  lb. 

1,000 

Com 

140  tons 

94  tons 

6^  per  lb. 

13,000 

Milk  —  cows 

1,400  gal. 

p.d.  all 

10^  per  pt. 

403,000 

Milk  —  goats 

1,000  gal. 

p.d.  none 

— 

— 

Vegetables 

see  notes 

30,000 

Bananas 

91,000  st. 

50,000  stems 

2^  for  3 

25,000 

Plantains 

3,800  St. 

2,000  stems 

6^  each 

8,000 

Other  fruits 

see  notes 

851,000 

Coconuts 

see  notes 

3,000 

Eggs 

27,000  p.d. 

19.000  p.d. 

6^  each 

410,000 

Poultry 

49,700 

34,500 

72^  per  Ib. 

64,000 

Beef 

see  notes 

) 

Pork 

see  notes 

512,000 

Mutton 

see  notes 

) 

Handicrafts 

10,000 

Miscellaneous 

10,000 

Total; 

3,880,000 

Le.ss  5%  for  shrinkage,  wastage  etc. 

194,000 

• 

Value  of  goods  sold 

3,686,000 

*  Allowing  for  hired  labour  &  transport  cost. 
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ided” 
it  is 
daily 

TABLE  II.  SUBSISTENCE  PRODUCTION  IN  BARBADOS 

Only  the  subsistence  production  of  peasants  and  small  holders 
is  included  in  the  following  estimates.  It  is  assumed  that  subsis¬ 
tence  production  by  other  persons  is  negligible.  All  goods  are  valued 
at  three-quarters  of  the  prevailing  retail  price.  All  figures  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $1,000. 

tal 

lue  $ 

Total 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Peasant 

consumed 

Rate  of 

Total 

07,000 

Production 

at  Home 

Valuation 

Value  $ 

35,000 

Yams 

6,000  tons 

3,000  tons 

$2.25  per  100  lb. 

151,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

5,400  tons 

2,700  tons 

-do.- 

136,000 

81,000 

Eddoes 

450  tons 

225  tons 

-do.- 

11,000 

15,000 

Cassava 

520  tons 

270  tons 

9^  per  100  lb. 

1,000 

1,000 

Corn 

140  tons 

46  tons 

4.5<f  per  lb. 

5,000 

13,000 

Milk  —  goats 

1,000  gal.  p.d. 

all 

7.5^  per  pt. 

216,000 

)3,000 

Vegetables 

see  notes 

5,000 

— 

Bananas 

91,000  stems 

41,000  stems 

36^  per  stem 

15,000 

80,000 

Plantains 

3,800  stems 

1,800  stems 

4.5^  each 

6,000 

•5,000 

Other  fruit 

see  notes 

100,000 

8,000 

Coconuts 

* 

see  notes 

2,000 

>1,000 

Eggs 

27,000  p.d. 

8,000  p.d. 

4.5^  each 

130,000 

3,000 

Poultry 

49,700 

15,200 

54^  per  lb. 

21,000 

0,000 

Pork 

see  notes 

) 

> 

7,000 

4,000 

Mutton 

see  notes 

Other 

2,000 

unspecified 

— 

• 

— 

10,000 

Total: 

816,000 

0,000 

0,000 

0,000 

NOTES. 

4,000 

Vegetables 

6,000 

Intercropping  and  wide  variations  in  yield  make  acreage 

an  un- 

satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  total  production.  The  two  chief 
items  included  in  the  estimate  of  vegetable  production  are  1)  The 
produce  of  irrigated  vegetable  gardens,  2)  Peanuts.  It  is  estimated, 
on  the  basis  of  informed  guesses,  that  the  combined  value  of  these 
items  produced  in  Barbados  is  $45,000,  made  up  as  follows:- 


I 
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Peanuts.  About  100  acres  yielding  about  700  lb.  per 


acre.  Retail  price  about  16<^  per  lb.  $11,200 

Vegetable  garden,  about  140  acres  yielding  about  $200 

per  acre.  $28,000 

Peas  and  beans,  etc.  grown  for  home  consumption 

(Peas  are  often  grown  as  hedges  round  cane  patches)  $  5,000 

Other  miscellaneous  crops  and  free  goods  $  800 


Total  $45,000 


It  is  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  these  things  are  produced  by  small¬ 
holders,  say  about  $35,000.  Of  this  it  is  estimated  that  about  $5,000 
is  consumed  at  home  by  the  growers  and  their  families. 

Most  of  the  fruits  growing  in  Barbados  are  tree  crops.  Halcrow 
and  Cave  (op.  cit.)  state  that  “a  good  fruit  tree  of  almost  any  sort 
is  said  to  be  worth  $10  to  $50.00  per  annum”.  Enquiries  amongst 
speculators  who  buy  the  crops  on  the  tree  confirmed  that  prices 
within  these  limits  were  common.  The  average  value  has  been  set 
low,  to  allow  for  home  consumption,  and  to  avoid  overweighting  this 
section,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  conduct  sufficiently  exhaustive  en¬ 
quiries  to  establish  the  prevailing  price  level. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1946,  the  distribution 
of  fruit  trees  between  farms  and  small  plots  was  as  follows  ;- 


Small  Plots 

Farms 

Citrus  (bearing) 

3,258 

4,207 

Breadfruit 

15,433 

9,221 

Guava 

*6,922 

4,873 

Other 

27,689 

19,633 

The  value  of  fruit  per  tree  per  annum  was  assumed  to  be,  citrus,  $20, 
breadfruit,  $20,  guava,  $5,  other,  $16.  At  these  rates  the  total  value 

of  fruit  produced  on  small  plots  was;- 

Citrus  3,500  @ 

$20 

$  70,000 

Breadfruit  15,500  @ 

$20 

$310,000 

Guava  7,000  @ 

$  5 

$  35,000 

Other  trees  28,000  @ 

$16 

$448,000 

Allowance  for  non-tree  fruits 

$  2,000 

total 

$865,000 

N.B. — numbers;  rounded  to  nearest  500. 


•  (Not  given  separately  in  Census;  guava  trees  are  approx.  20%  of  all  trees 
other  than  citrus  and  breadfruit  on  farms.  It  has  been  assumed  that  they 
form  a  similar  percentage  of  trees  other  than  citrus  and  breadfruit  on 
small  plots.) 
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Small  plots  include  only  peasant  plots  under  1  acre.  Add  10%  for 
the  produce  of  plots  from  1-10  acres,  then  the  total  value  of  fruit 
grown  on  peasant  holdings  =  $951,500. 

Coconuts 

Number  of  nuts  harvested  on  small  plots 

(Census  1946)  100,500  approx. 

Add  10%  for  nuts  on  plots  of  1-10  acres  10,050 

Total  nuts  harvested  on  peasant  plots  110,500  approx. 

According  to  the  census  the  bulk  of  nuts  are  harvested  green. 
Assume  that  half  the  nuts  are  consumed  by  growers,  then  55,200 
nuts  are  consumed  at  home  and  55,200  are  sold. 

Retail  price  of  nuts  —  6^  each 
Total  value  of  nuts  sold  —  $3,312 
Value  of  nuts  consumed  at 
home  (i  retail  price)  —  4.5^ 

Total  value  of  nuts  con¬ 
sumed  at  home  —  $2,484 

Meat 

It  is  assumed  that  peasant  production  of  meat  will  be  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  island  production  as  their  herds  are  of  the 
total  number  of  animals  in  the  island,  that  is  50%  of  the  beef  pro¬ 
duction,  85%  of  the  mutton  production  and  81 7^,  of  pork  production. 
Of  this  only  a  small  quantity  is  retained  for  home  consumption. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  INCOME  IN  ANTIGUA,  1950. 

In  any  community  the  total  of  earned  income  is  the  aggregate 
of  all  earned  incomes  accruing  to  persons  who  make  up  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  size  of  the  total  is  determined  by  the  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  income  earners,  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  the  duration  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  employment,  and  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  profit¬ 
able  employment  other  than  for  wages. 

In  most  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies  such  information  as 

exists  on  employment  and  wages  is  usually  for  one  point  in  time,  so 
that  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  pattern  of  employment  during  the 
year,  and  is  therefore  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  calculations  of  in¬ 
come.  For  example,  the  Census  of  1946  gives  tables  showing  employ¬ 
ment  status  and  occupation;  but  even  if  the  information  contained 
in  the  Census  were  considered  to  be  sufficiently  recent  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  guide  to  the  present  state  of  the  labour  force,  information 
is  also  needed  on  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  numbers  of  tasks  per¬ 
formed  per  head  per  day,  extent  of  employment  in  subsidiary  occu¬ 
pations  and  so  on,  before  it  is  possible  to  estimate  total  earned  in¬ 
come.  In  many  territories  one  or  two  of  the  larger  industries  make 
returns  to  the  Labour  Department,  showing  the  numbers  employed 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  the  rates  of  pay,  and  sometimes 
the  earnings,  of  different  categories  of  workers;  but  even  where  this 
information  is  available,  there  is  still  little  or  nothing  known  about 
the  minor  industries  and  about  subsidiary  occupations  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  major  industries. 

It  was  decided  that  in  at  least  one  territory  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  supplement  the  scanty  data  on  employment  and  income, 
by  a  survey.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  undertake  such  a  survey 
in  several  territories,  but  limitation  of  time  and  funds  made  this  im¬ 
possible.  Antigua  was  chosen  as  the  location  of  the  survey,  because 
it  happened  that  in  1950  several  investigations  were  being  conducted 
in  the  island,  for  each  of  which  information  on  employment  and  in¬ 
come  was  needed.  Dr.  Simon  Rottenberg,  then  a  fellow  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  and  later  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Lab¬ 
our  Relations  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  at  that  time  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  study  of  underemployment;  the  committee  appointed  by 
His  Honour  the  Administrator  of  Antigua  to  study  the  problem  of 
unemployment  was  seeking  information  on  which  it  could  base  its 
report  and  policy;  and  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research 
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was  investigating  national  income  in  Antigua.  The  information 
needed  for  each  of  these  purposes  was  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
single  sample  survey,  the  costs  and  organisation  of  which  were  shared 
between  the  interested  parties.  Some  of  the  main  findings,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  sampling  method  used  and  the  conduct  of 
the  survey,  are  given  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  “Unemployment  in 
Antigua”.* 

The  survey  yielded  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  pattern 
of  employment,  the  income-earning  capacity  of  the  community,  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  amongst  different  groups  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  occupational  preferences  and  reservations  and  subsidiary 
occupations.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  the  main  findings  in 
detail,  but  listed  below  are  some  of  the  conclusions  which  are  most 
relevant  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  income  estimation. 

1)  A  very  high  percentage  of  the  adult  population  was  in  the 
labour  force,  that  is,  they  were  either  working  or  willing  to  work. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  national  income  this  means  that  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  adult  population  were  potential  income  earners. 

%  of  adult  population  in 
the  Labour  Force,  1950 


Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Antigua 

92.1 

61.1 

73.9 

Puerto  Rico 

81.3 

33.6 

57.3 

United  States 

83.7 

28.2 

55.8 

2)  Of  the  persons  in  the  labour  force,  25%  were  unemployed  at 
the  time  of  the  survey;  the  unemployment  was  concentrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  city  of  St.  John’s,  and  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  labour  force.  Of  the  unemployed,  25%  had 
never  had  regular  employment;  50%  had  been  unemployed  through¬ 
out  the  year  of  the  survey. 

This  means  that  although  the  number  of  potential  income  earn¬ 
ers  in  the  community  was  high,  the  number  of  actual  income  earners 
was  much  lower,  and  that  the  younger  members  of  the  labour  force 
who  were  potentially  the  most  productive  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  the  ones  least  likely  to  be  working. 

3)  Despite  the  high  level  of  unemplojrment,  only  20%  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  were  willing  to  accept  any  kind  of  work  which  might  be  offered 

*  S.  Rottenberg  and  N.  Siffleet,  “Unemployment  in  Antigua”,  published  by 
the  Government  of  Antigua.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  The  Institute  of 
Social  and  Economic  Research,  University  College  of  the  West  Indies. 
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to  them,  and  the  remainder  had  strong  occupational  reservations. 
Although  Antigua  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  cane  cultivation, 
only  5%  of  the  unemployed  were  looking  for  agricultural  work,  and 
66%  of  the  unemployed  said  that  they  would  refuse  to  accept  work 
in  the  cane  fields.  This  means  that  evidence  of  unfilled  vacancies  in 
agriculture  can  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  full  employment,  in 
estimating  total  income-earning  capacity  of  the  community. 

4)  Of  those  persons  who  were  employed  either  for  wages  or  on 
their  own  account,  30.7 '/«  worked  less  than  29  hours  during  the  week 
of  the  survey.  This  means  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  population  worked  for  less  than  a  full  week. 

5)  Of  the  persons  employed  on  their  own  account,  50%  would  have 
accepted  work  for  wages  if  it  had  been  available.  This  indicates 
that  much  of  the  own  account  employment  was  in  low-productivity 
occupations  which  provided  a  low  standard  of  living,  and  which  were 
only  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  any  alternative. 

6)  During  the  week  of  the  survey  64.2%  of  all  income  earners  had 
a  total  income  from  all  sources  of  $5  or  less. 


INCOME  EARNERS  BY  TOTAL  INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
DURING  WEEK  OF  JULY  15-22.  1950,  ANTIGUA 


INCOME  DURING  WEEK 
(B.W.I.  dollars) 

PERCENTAGES 

5  or  less 

64.2 

6-10 

23.1 

11-15 

5.7 

16-20 

3.7 

21  or  more 

1.0 

Not  stated 

2.3 

TOTAL 

100.0 

7)  During  the  year  of  the  survey  68.5%  of  wage  employed  persons 
and  80.3%  of  own  account  employed  persons  claimed  to  have  earned 
less  than  $50.  The  figures  for  annual  earnings  are  less  reliable  than 
those  for  weekly  earnings,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  make  direct 
checks  on  the  validity  of  the  replies  received,  but  they  do  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  pattern  of  incomes  in  Antigua  is  of  small  incomes 
distributed  amongst  a  high  proportion  of  the  adult  population. 
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WAGE-EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  WAGES 
DURING  YEAR  JULY  15,  1949  —  JULY  15,  1950,  ANTIGUA 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
(B.W.I.  dollars) 

PERCENTAGES 

Less  than  50 

68.5 

51-100 

8.1 

101-150 

6.4 

151-200 

3.4 

201-300 

5.0 

301-400 

2.4 

401  or  more 

6.2 

OWN  ACCOUNT  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  OWN 
ACCOUNT  EMPLOYMENT  DURING  YEAR  JULY  15,  1949— JULY  15.  1950 

ANTIGUA 

ANNUAL  INCOME 
(B.W.I.  dollars) 

PERCENTAGES 

Less  than  50 

80.3 

51-100 

6.6 

101-150 

3.3 

151-200 

2.2 

201-300 

3.0 

301-400 

1.9 

401  or  more 

2.7 

APPENDIX  D. 

SURVEY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  FROM  NEVIS  TO 
ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  1951-1952. 

In  drawing  up  the  national  accounts  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis 
and  Anguilla,  it  was  necessary  to  try  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  economy  of  both  the  smaller  islands  in  relation  to  that  of  St. 
Christopher.  In  the  case  of  Nevis  this  was  particularly  important 
since  it  is  popularly  supposed  in  St.  Christopher  that  Nevis  is  a  drain 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Presidency,  contributing  little,  yet  demanding 
larger  and  larger  sums  for  public  works,  agriculture,  and  other  es¬ 
sential  services. 

It  is  true  that  a  superficial  examination  of  the  estimates  sup¬ 
ports  this  statement,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  on  Nevis  are  specified,  whilst  it  is  often  difficult  and  some¬ 
times  impossible  to  distinguish  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  is- 
Ifind.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  distinguish  total  revenue  from 
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Nevis,  the  figure  would  not  necessarily  show  the  true  revenue-earning 
capacity  of  the  island.  For  example,  the  figure  of  customs  revenue 
accruing  from  Nevis  includes  only  revenue  from  goods  taken  out  of 
bond  in  Nevis:  but  many  of  the  goods  consumed  in  Nevis  are  taken 
out  of  bond  in  St.  Kitts.  Again,  it  is  the  custom  for  Nevisians  to 
come  to  Basseterre  to  do  their  marketing,  and  much  of  the  income 
accruing  from  goods  produced  in  Nevis  is  actually  earned  and  spent, 
in  St.  Christopher.  Thus  the  real  wealth  of  Nevis  contributes  to 
the  income,  and  so  to  the  taxable  capacity,  of  the  merchant  com¬ 
munity  in  St.  Christopher  instead  of  that  in  Nevis. 

It  is  clear  that  figures  of  Government  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  a  poor  guide  to  the  true  economic  relationship  between  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  and  Nevis.  They  do  not  accurately  show  the  relative  revenue¬ 
earning  power  of  the  two  islands,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  over¬ 
come  this  objection,  there  would  still  remain  other  considerations 
which  may  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  monetary  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Nevis  is  a  predominantly  peasant  economy,  producing  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  coconuts  and  coconut  products,  ground  provisions,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  meat,  dairy  produce,  charcoal  and  other  forest  products, 
and  supporting  a  small  fishing  fleet.  The  sugar  cane,  apart  from  a 
small  quantity  which  is  processed  locally,  is  shipped  to  St.  Christopher. 
In  1950,  a  year  in  which  there  was  a  record  acreage  of  cane  in  Nevis, 
12,267  tons  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  13,117  tons  of  cane  were 
shipped  to  St.  Christopher.  This  was  only  about  3.5%  of  the  total 
canes  which  were  ground  at  the  Central  Factory  at  Basseterre  in  that 
year,  but  it  was  a  useful  contribution  towards  keeping  the  factory  fully 
supplied  with  cane.  The  influence  of  Nevis  is  also  felt  in  the  supply  of 
labour  to  the  sugar  industry  in  St.  Christopher,  for  it  is  the  custom 
for  labourers  to  go  to  St.  Christopher  for  the  crop  season.  1949-1950 
was  a  year  in  which  an  exceptionally  low  acreage  of  cotton  was 
planted  in  Nevis,  but  the  total  production  of  155,493  lb.  of  lint,  yield¬ 
ing  $108,426.00,  was  higher  than  that  of  St.  Christopher. 

The  importance  of  these  major  cash  crops  to  the  economy  of  the 
Presidency  is  quite  clear.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  assess  the 
importance  of  the  other  miscellaneous  agricultural  products  of  the 
island.  In  addition  to  production  for  local  consumption,  Nevis  also 
produces  foodstuffs,  charcoal  etc.,  for  consumption  in  St.  Christo¬ 
pher.  A  casual  observation  of  the  loading  points  in  Nevis  shows 
that  the  quantity  of  produce  shipped  is  substantial,  although  there 
was  no  estimate  of  its  value  available  in  1950.  If  this  convenient 
source  of  foodstuffs  and  forest  produce  were  not  available  to  St. 
Christopher,  she  would  be  obliged  to  grow  more  food  herself,  or  to 
find  some  other  source  of  supply.  It  might  be  possible  to  expand  the 
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I  acreage  under  food  crops,  without  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
p  sugar  crop,  but  the  Soulbury  Commission  Report  suggests  that  there 

I  might  be  some  difficulty  in  developing  the  mountain  lands,  which 

are  far  from  transport  facilities,  markets,  and  sources  of  labour. 
It  is  essential  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  factory  that  the 
acreage  under  cane  should  be  maintained,  and  if  it  were  impossible 
to  expand  food  production  without  trespassing  on  cane  lands,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply,  which  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  have  the  effect  of  forcing  up  prices.  In  either  case  it 
is  obvious  that  the  provisions  which  are  sent  from  Nevis  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  have  an  importance  to  the  economy  beyond  that  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  market  value. 

Before  any  useful  conclusions  about  the  relationship  between 
the  two  economies  could  be  reached,  it  was  evident  that  some  at- 
®  tempt  must  be  made  to  evaluate  the  produce  which  is  shipped  from 

I  Nevis  to  St.  Christopher.  The  only  point  at  which  the  goods  could 

conveniently  be  checked  was  the  point  of  shipment.  Fortunately 

i  there  are  only  three  places  in  Nevis  from  which  goods  are  shipped 
to  St.  Christopher,  so  that  this  did  not  mean  dealing  with  an  un¬ 
wieldy  number  of  check  points.  It  was  unfortunately  not  possible 
to  arrange  tor  the  checks  to  be  made  until  the  year  1951-52,  so  that 

I  the  results  of  the  survey  had  to  be  adjusted  before  they  could  be 

used  in  the  national  accounts  for  1950,  but  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
changes  from  year  to  year  with  reasonable  accuracy,  taking  into 
consideration  factors  affecting  acreage  and  yield,  and  also  price 
changes. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  check  produce  week  by  week, 
or  at  least  month  by  month,  throughout  the  year,  but  this  was  not 
practicable.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  checks  should  be  made 
three  times  during  the  year  from  Dec.  1951  to  November  1952,  and 
the  information  gathered  in  these  checks  was  used  to  estimate  the 

i  total  value  of  produce  shipped  during  the  year.  In  the  opinion  of 
responsible  persons  in  Nevis  the  quantity  and  nature  of  produce 
shipped  does  not  vary  much  from  week  to  week,  and  the  variations 
are  chiefly  those  caused  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  certain  crops,  so 
that  an  estimate  based  on  three  enumerations  should  be  reasonably 
I  accurate.  The  actual  enumeration  appeared  to  the  outsider  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  difficulty,  as  the  produce  is  usually  carried  in  mixed  bas- 
I  kets  and  bundles,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  Agricultural  Officer 
and  other  responsible  persons,  an  experienced  enumerator  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  evaluating  these  mixed  bundles,  and  in  general 
}  the  peasants  would  not  try  to  give  incorrect  information. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Abbott,  the  chief  Agricultural  Officer,  and  Mr.  W,  I, 
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Howell  kindly  undertook  to  select  enumerators  and  to  supervise  the 
survey.  As  a  result  of  their  cooperation,  and  their  invaluable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  island,  the  enumerations  were  completed  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  it  was  at  last  possible  to  form  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  very  important  sector  of  the  economy.  The  author 
wishes  to  record  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Abbott,  to  Mr.  Howell,  to  the  enum¬ 
erators,  and  to  the  officials  in  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher,  without 
whose  willing  assistance  the  survey  could  not  have  been  undertaken. 
None  of  the  persons  who  so  generously  cooperated  in  the  conduct  of 
the  survey  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  the  results,  or  the  views  which  are  expressed  in  this 
paper. 

The  total  value  of  produce  exported  to  St.  Christopher  from  the 
three  points  of  shipment,  is  shown  below,  grouped  under  the  main 
headings. 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM  NEVIS 
TO  ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  1951-52. 


Article 

Dec.  1951 
$ 

May  1952 
$ 

Oct.  1952 
$ 

Green  coconuts 

26.20 

139.88 

141.95 

Dry  coconuts 

142.40 

107.60 

199.52 

Vegetables 

187.02 

414.78 

401.86 

Green  bananas 

6.14 

31.84 

36.05 

Fruit 

86.92 

127.92 

334.30 

Milk 

105.70 

42.25 

98.25 

Animals  for  food 

859.16 

1,469.50 

1,826.46 

Animals  for  work  or  breeding  114.00 

15.00 

43.00 

Turtles 

29.54 

24.48 

— 

Poultry 

159.10 

74.48 

243.44 

Fish 

63.64 

408.20 

433.72 

Charcoal.* 

966.00 

690.10 

1,406.40 

Eggs 

14.88 

29.08 

8.61 

Miscellaneous 

272.22 

60.12 

365.83 

Total 

3,032.92 

3,635.23 

5,539.39 

The  chief  Agricultural  Officer  supervising  the  enumeration  re¬ 
ported  that  during  the  first  survey  week  there  were  steamers  un¬ 
loading  in  St.  Christopher,  so  that  the  lighters  were  engaged  and 
were  not  available  for  transporting  Nevis  produce.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  heavy  rains  fell,  reducing  the  shipments  to  a  level  below 
what  was  normal  for  the  time  of  year.  An  informant  estimated 
that,  but  for  these  factors,  shipments  might  have  been  nearly  double 
what  they  actually  were  during  the  week. 

During  the  second  survey  week  the  Government  launch 
“Anslyn”,  which  normally  makes  the  trip  to  St.  Christopher  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Sunday,  was  out  of  commission.  The  wea- 
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ther  was  calm,  and  the  majority  of  the  sailing  vessels  were  trans¬ 
porting  cane.  On  one  day  of  the  week  there  were  no  boats  at  all 
available  for  transporting  general  produce..  As  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  transport  facilities  the  shipments  were  again  lower  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

During  the  third  survey  week  the  Government  launch  “Anslyn” 
was  again  out  of  commission,  though  as  there  was  other  shipping 
available  this  did  not  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  produce  ship¬ 
ped  during  the  week. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  survey  weeks  something 
occurred  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  shipments  of  produce, 
and  that  in  the  first  two  weeks  the  shipments  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  persons  supervising  the  survey,  below  normal,  it  might  be 
thought  that  an  estimate  of  total  shipments  during  the  year  based 
on  these  figures,  would  be  too  low.  The  indications  are,  however, 
that  a  week  in  which  the  shipping  services  are  interrupted  is  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception.  The  carriage  of  general  cargo 
often  has  to  compete  with  the  carriage  of  cane  and  the  unloading 
of  ships  in  St.  Christopher.  The  Government  launch  has  been  under 
repair  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
weather  is  sometimes  too  rough,  or  too  calm,  or  too  wet  for  much 
traffic  to  pass  between  the  two  islands.  It  seems  very  likely  that, 
although  in  any  one  week  taken  in  isolation,  the  shipments  may  be 
said  to  be  below  normal  because  of  lack  of  transport  facilities,  the 
total  production  of  perishable  goods  over  the  year  is  geared  to  the 
uncertain  transport  system. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  decided  that  no  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  total  to  allow  for  the  low  shipments  in  the  first  two  sur¬ 
vey  weeks.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a  result  the  year’s 
total  is  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  underestimation. 

The  total  values  of  shipments  in  the  three  survey  weeks  were 
$3,032.92,  $3,635.23  and  $5,539.39.  If  each  total  is  taken  to  be 
typical  of  the  four  month  period  in  which  it  took  place,  then  the 
average  weekly  shipment  throughout  the  year  was  in  the  region  of 
$4,000.00.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  holiday  periods  in  which 
little  produce  was  shipped,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  over¬ 
estimating  the  total  it  has  been  assumed  that  shipments  took  place 
in  50  weeks  out  of  the  52.  The  total  value  of  shipments  in  the  year  of 
the  survey  was  therefore  in  the  region  of  $200,000.00. 

In  1951  the  total  value  of  sugar  cane  shipped  to  St.  Christopher 
was  $124,618.00,  and  the  total  value  of  cotton  exported  was  $267,156.00. 
The  value  of  general  produce  shipped  to  St.  Christopher  was  there¬ 
fore  greater  than  the  value  of  cane  shipped  and  little  less  than  the 
value  of  the  main  cash  crop,  cotton.  In  addition  there  was  a  con- 
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siderable  production  of  foodstuffs  for  local  consumption,  probably  at 
least  as  much  being  consumed  within  the  island  as  was  exported. 

The  importance  of  this  production  in  the  economy  of  Nevis  is 
self-evident.  It  is  more  difficult  to  assess  its  importance  in  relation 
to  the  economy  of  St.  Christopher.  In  1950,  the  year  for  which  the 
national  accounts  were  drawn  up,  the  total  import  of  basic  foodstuffs 
into  St.  Christopher  from  outside  the  Presidency  was  $1,695,360.  It 
is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  divide  this  total  accurately  between 
the  three  islands,  but  a  rough  division  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Approximately  65%  of  the  total  population  of  the  three 
islands  lives  in  St.  Christopher.  If  it  is  assumed  that  these  people 
consume  approximately  65%  of  the  imported  foodstuffs,  then  the 
total  consumption  of  imported  foodstuffs  in  St.  Christopher  was 
approximately  $1,100,000.00  in  1950.  The  value  of  exports  from  Nevis 
to  St.  Christopher  must  be  adjusted  to  allow  for  a  general  rise  in  price 
levels  between  1950  and  1951-52.  An  adjustment  of  5%  seems  to  be 
sufficient  to  allow  for  this;  this  would  give  a  total  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $190,000.00  for  shipments  in  1950,  which  is  roughly  17i%  of 
the  value  of  foodstuffs  imported  from  abroad.  This  is  a  sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  the  total  of  imported  foodstuffs  to  be  of  consider¬ 
able  significance.  The  significance  appears  to  be  greater  than  the 
percentage  indicates  when  it  is  considered  that  imported  substitutes 
for  this  local  foodstuff  would  almost  certainly  be  more  expensive,  so 
that  more  money  would  have  to  be  paid  to  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  food  from  abroad. 

If  instead  of  comparing  total  imports  one  compares  the  imports 
of  certain  classes  of  foodstuffs,  the  importance  of  the  Nevis  produce 
is  shown  more  clearly.  The  total  imports  of  preserved  meat  and 
preserved  fish  in  1950  were  $404,160.00.  Since  both  Nevis  and  An¬ 
guilla  are  fish  and  meat  producing  areas  it  is  probable  that  they  do 
not  consume  very  much  imported  meat  and  fish,  so  it  is  assumed 
for  the  purposes  of  argument  that  80%  of  the  total  import 
remains  in  St.  Christopher,  that  is  $323,000  approx.  The  aver¬ 
age  weekly  shipment  of  fish  and  meat  from  Nevis  to  St.  Christopher 
in  1951-52  was  $1,687.00,  (not  including  the  fish  caught  by  the  Nevis 
fleet  and  taken  direct  to  St.  Christopher,  which  was  not  recorded  in 
the  survey).  This  means  that  the  total  shipment  for  the  year  was 
$84,350.00.  If  this  is  reduced  by  5%  to  allow  for  the  rise  in  prices 
between  1950  and  1951-52,  the  total  for  1950  was  approximately 
$80,000.00,  that  is  nearly  25%  of  the  value  of  the  imported  preserved 
meat  and  fish,  which  were  presumably  the  closest  substitutes.  Such 
comparisons  are  only  a  very  rough  guide  to  the  significance  of  these 
products  for  the  economy  of  St.  Christopher,  and  a  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  investigation  must  be  made  before  the  relationship  of  the  two 
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economies  is  fully  understood.  But  it  is  clear  that  Nevis  does  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Presidency  through  her 
foodstuffs  and  forest  products  as  well  as  through  her  main  cash  crops. 

APPENDIX  E. 

DR.  BENHAM’S  ESTIMATES  FOR  1942 
Note  by  P.  M.  Deane 

An  earlier  estimate  of  national  income  of  Barbados  was  attempted 
for  1942  by  Frederic  Benham.  Dr.  Benham’s  estimates  are  not  given 
in  accounting  form  and  he  does  not  give  enough  information  to  enable 
a  complete  system  of  accounts  to  be  constructed  from  his  data. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  use  his  figures  to  arrive  at  a  Production 
Account  and  a  Consumption  Account  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  would  like  to  compare  the  results  he  reached  for  1942  with 
the  results  Miss  Siffleet  has  reached  for  1949. 

The  two  accounts  are  set  out  below.  No  new  estimates  have  been 
attempted,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  residual  items,  which 
have  been  arrived  at  by  implication,  all  the  figures  shown  in  these 
tables  have  been  directly  derived  from  Dr.  Benham’s  memorandum. 

P.  M.  DEANE. 


A  PRODUCTION  ACCOUNT  FOR  BARBADOS,  1942 
(Original  estimates  by  Dr.  F.  Benham) 


£ 

$ 

PAYMENTS 

Millions 

Millions 

1.  Payments  to  factors  of  production 

(  i)  Wages  &  salaries  &  taxed  incomes 

of  individuals 

4.611 

22.133 

( ii)  Rents 

0.524 

2.515 

(iii)  Profits 

0.604 

2.899 

2.  Imports 

1.373 

6.590 

3.  Indirect  taxes 

0.202 

0.970 

4 .  Residually — 

Depreciation 

0.935 

4.488 

5.  Total  Expenditure  on  production 

8.249 

39.595 

RECEIPTS 

6.  Sales  of  goods  &  services 

(  i)  To  persons 

4.814 

23.107 

( li)  To  public  authorities 

0.597 

2.865 

(ill)  To  capital  account 

1.111 

5.333 

7.  Subsidies 

0.030 

0.144 

8.  Exports 

(  1)  Merchandise 

1.237 

5.938 

( il)  Shipping  services 

0.066 

0.317 

9.  Interest  &  dividends  received  from  abroad 

0.394 

1.891 

10.  Total  receipts  from  production 

8.249 

39.595 

1 
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A  CONSUMPTION  ACCOUNT  FOR  BARBADOS,  1942 
(Original  estimates  by  Dr,  F,  Benham) 


PAYMENTS 

£ 

Millions 

$ 

Millions 

1.  Purchase  of  goods  &  services  &  value 
of  subsistence  consumption 

4.814 

23.107 

2.  Income  Tax  paid  by  individuals 

0.110 

0.528 

3.  Residually  — 

Personal  saving 

0.419 

2.011 

4.  Total  personal  outlay 

5.343 

25.646 

RECEIPTS 

5.  Wages  &  salaries  &  taxed  income 
from  domestic  production 

4.319 

20.731 

6.  Rents 

7.  Income  from  abroad 

0.524 

2.S15 

(  i)  Migrant  labour 

0.250 

1.200 

( ii)  Interest  &  dividends 

received  by  persons 

0.192 

0.922 

8.  Transfers — relief  payments 
and  pensions 

0.058 

0.278 

9.  Total  personal  incomes 

5.343 

25.646 
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INCENTIVES  TO  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  AS  AN  ASPECT 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMES 

By 

A.  F.  Eable 

In  the  drafting  of  a  development  programme  the  economist  is 
inevitably  faced,  at  least  in  non-totalitarian  environments,  with  the 
necessity  of  predicting  the  course  of  private  investment.  Indeed,  in 
certain  divisions  of  a  general  development  programme,  as  for  example 
in  the  promotion  of  increased  manufacturing  activity,  the  estimation 
of  private  investment  is  virtually  a  sine  qua  non. 

Nor  does  the  problem  end  when  a  forecast  of  private  investment 
has  been  made  because  in  most  cases  the  volume  of  private  investment 
which  would  be  reasonably  anticipated  is  quite  inadequate,  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  greater  scale  of  investment  must  necessarily  be¬ 
come  an  integral  feature  of  the  development  programme  itself. 

The  approach  made  in  most  development  programmes  to  this 
problem  is  -.mpirical.  An  effort  is  made  to  consider  the  incentives 
which  have  proved  successful  in  other  places,  and  to  suggest  varia¬ 
tions  suitable  for  the  local  scene.  More  attention  tends  in  this  way 
to  be  focussed  upon  the  creation  of  incentives  than  on  the  removal  of 
existing  disincentives.  Further,  the  method  tends  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  previously  untried  incentives  which  might  have  parti¬ 
cular  local  value.  The  possibility  of  important  lacunae  appearing  in 
a  programme  drawn  up  in  this  way  is,  therefore,  substantial,  and 
there  is  the  further  possibility  that  the  existence  of  a  wide  variety 
of  ad  hoc  arrangements  which  do  not  form  part  of  an  integrated  plan 
may  inspire  caution  rather  than  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestor. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  an  alternative  approach, 
viz.  a  deductive  analysis  of  the  motives  which  lead  to  investment  of 
private  funds.  Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  particularly  after  Keynes’  General  Theory,  but  the  work  has 
been  mainly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  changes  in  the  rate 
of  investment  within  a  given  economy  or  model.  That  is  to  say,  the 
work  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  studies  of  investment  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  business  cycle.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  use 
the  basic  concept  of  the  marginal  efficiency  of  capital  as  an  analytical 
tool  for  our  purpose  here. 

In  business  cycle  theory  the  concept  of  the  marginal  efficiency 
of  capital  is  employed  to  show  that  investment  will  only  occur  at  a 
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time  when  the  marginal  efficiency  exceeds  the  rate  of  interest.  But, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  investment  will  only  occur  in  a  given  geo¬ 
graphical  area  when  the  marginal  efficiency  of  capital  in  that  area 
exceeds  the  rate  of  interest,  for  it  is  not  the  dimension  of  time  or  place 
which  is  important  but  the  conditions  of  investment  which  obtain  in 
coincidence. 

The  most  general  statement  which  can  be  made  is,  therefore, 
that  any  programme  aiming  at  the  attraction  of  private  investment 
within  a  given  area  should  be  directed  at  ensuring  that  the  marginal 
efficiency  of  capital  in  the  area  is  maintained  above  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest. 

For  purposes  of  most  areas  which  require  development  programmes 
the  second  of  these  variables  is  beyond  the  reach  of  local  fiscal  action, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  independent  monetary  system 
does  not  exist,  and  partly  because  even  if  the  local  rate  of  interest 
could  be  manipulated,  it  is  the  foreign  rates  and  not  the  local  rate 
which  is  important  in  attracting  foreign  capital. 

If  any  field  for  incentive  financing — to  use  Dr.  Huggins’  phrase -- 
exists,  therefore,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  influencing  the  mar¬ 
ginal  efficiency  of  capital.  We  must,  then,  turn  to  an  examination 
of  the  factors  which  regulate  the  efficiency  of  capital. 

A  preliminary  division  suggests  itself  in  the  differing  yields  of 
varying  securities  of  the  same  company.  There  is  the  broad  classi¬ 
fication  of  equity  and  non-equity  securities  where  the  difference  in 
return  reflects  a  difference  in  the  security  of  the  capital,  the  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  giving  greater  security  and  consequently  a  lower  yield 
than  the  common  stock.  There  is  also  the  difference  which  obtains 
between  securities  of  equal  capital  participation  rights  but  which 
vary  in  their  claims  upon  income. 

The  two  great  influences  suggested  by  securities  markets  are, 
therefore,  security  of  capital,  and  assurance  of  return.  If  the  security 
offered  is  low,  the  assurance  of  return  must  be  high.  If  the  entre¬ 
preneur  apprehends  the  loss  of  his  capital  in,  say,  four  years  as  the 
result  of  some  action  he  cannot  control  he  would  want  an  assured 
return  of  at  least  the  amount  he  could  expect  in  more  favourable 
surroundings  plus  twenty-five  per  cent  per  annum  in  order  to  recoup 
his  capital.  While  it  is  rather  academic  to  make  such  suppositions, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  prudent  man  who  did  not  make  them 
quantitatively  in  this  way  would  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

Even  minor  fears  of  capital  security  decrease  the  judgement  of 
capital  efficiency  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  demands  for  assured 
leturns  which  no  area  can  hope  to  meet,  and  such  is  the  importance 
of  the  security  factor,  therefore,  that  the  inspiration  of  confidence 
must  rank  high  in  any  development  programme.  Yet  it  is  an  un- 
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I  avoidable  paradox  that  the  areas  in  need  of  development  programmes 
I  are  normally  those  which  do  not  have  the  long  history  of  safe  invest- 
I  ment  which  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  confidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  fears  for  the  safety  of  capital  necessarily 
spring  from  fear  of  government.  If  the  government  of  the  area  pre¬ 
serves  the  rule  of  law,  none  but  the  government  can  appropriate  pro¬ 
perty,  and  then  only  by  due  legal  process.  And  if  fear  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  mainspring,  it  must  surely  be  within  government’s  power 
to  allay  that  fear  as  part  of  its  development  programme. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  colonial  territories  enjoy  their  great¬ 
est  advantage  because  they  share  in  the  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
of  the  mother  country.  But  it  would  be  unpractical  and  unfair  to 
suppose  that  this  should  halt  the  political  progress  of  colonial  terri¬ 
tories.  Nevertheless,  political  progress,  in  the  interval  of  demon¬ 
strating  its  success,  should  call  for  external  guarantees  of  the  security 
of  capital. 

IWhat  is  suggested  here  is  a  form  of  credit  insurance  by  which 
an  investor  who  could  show  before,  say,  the  World  Court  that  he  had 
been  unfairly  deprived  of  his  capital,  or  had  had  his  capital  repatri- 
!  ation  blocked,  could  look  to  a  dependable  third  party  for  repayment 
up  to  the  anount  of  his  agreed  investment,  subrogating  his  claim  to 
the  guarantor  and  such  claim  in  turn  being  repayable  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  deposit  of  the  area  concerned. 

This  involves,  of  course,  international  action,  but  action  which 
I  would  seem  a  simple  and  efficient  form  of  international  co-operation. 
In  the  case  of  sterling  area  countries  a  similar  organization  might  be 
provided  within  the  framework  of  that  area  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Failing  such  comprehensive  schemes  the  government  of  the  area 
concerned  must  frame  such  guarantees  as  it  can,  offering  capital 
repatriation  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible.  Above  all  it  must,  in  its 
educational  capacity,  enjoin  upon  its  subjects  the  great  efforts  re¬ 
quired  to  build  a  credit  worthy  reputation.  Such  steps  are  clearly 
essential  and  worthy  of  expenditures  in  any  development  programme. 

The  second  great  influence  on  judgements  of  marginal  efficiency 
of  capital  suggested  above  was  the  assurance  of  return.  Return  to 
the  investor  derives  from  profits  and  the  ability  to  repatriate  profit*?. 
Most  countries  desiring  investment  have  found  it  necessary  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  high  priority  to  profit  transfers  in  any  exchange  control  system, 
and  any  development  scheme  should  have  a  similar  provision.  More¬ 
over,  the  transfer  of  profits  should  not  be  made  disadvantageous  by 
distributed  profits  taxes  or  withholding  taxes  on  foreign  transfers 
because,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  only  return  which  the  cntre- 
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preneur  can  consider  is  the  return  which  reaches  him,  not  his  account¬ 
ing  profit.  Such  taxes  which  aim  at  increased  investment  through 
retained  corporate  earnings  are  not  practicable  for  areas  which  need 
new  investment  on  any  scale  because  they  reflect  unfavourably  on 
the  return  on  existing  investment,  and  reduce  the  assurance  of  return. 

There  remains  only  the  complex  field  of  profits  to  consider. 
Since  profits  represent  the  difference  between  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penses  we  must  consider  the  possibilities  of  fiscal  assistance  in  these 
connections. 

On  the  revenue  side  opportunities  for  government  action  are 
limited.  In  the  export  field  there  exists  little  possibility  of  affecting 
price  levels  save  by  government  assistance  in  correcting  tariff  dis¬ 
crimination.  While  this  is  clearly  a  very  important  subject,  it  is  one 
which  must  generally  be  approached  on  an  international  level,  and 
the  possibilities  of  single  governments,  particularly  those  of  under¬ 
developed  territories,  securing  individual  concessions  is  remote. 

Within  an  individual  government’s  powers,  however,  are  such 
aids  to  revenue  as  price  subsidies  (domestic,  export,  or  both)  and  the 
grant  of  monopoly  or  tariff  privileges.  Similarly,  where  they  exist, 
disincentives  in  the  form  of  excise  and  export  taxes  and  royalties  can 
be  removed.  While  it  is  difficult  to  argue  against  the  removal 
of  disincentives,  serious  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  positive  actions 
suggested,  since  subsidies  and  monopolies  in  any  form  must,  of  course, 
be  raised  from  some  other  form  of  tax,  and,  in  addition,  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  “hot  house”  industry  which  may  not  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  under  competitive  conditions. 

The  possibilities  of  government  action  on  the  cost  side  of  the 
profit  and  loss  statement  are  much  wider,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  various  divisions  of  costs  separately.  Separate  comments 
will  be  made  under  each  of  the  following  headings: — 

1.  Wages 

2.  Operating  Materials 

3.  Building  Costs 

4.  Local  Taxes 

5.  Income  Taxes 

6.  Interest 

7.  Administrative  Expenses. 

Wages:  An  entrepreneur  considering  investment  must  be  able 
to  estimate  his  wage  cost  with  some  degree  of  assurance.  This  in 
turn  involves  the  consideration  of  local  labour  productivity  and  the 
stability  of  labour  conditions.  Government  educational  activity 
directed  towards  increased  productivity  is  of  great  importance,  not 
only  in  relation  to  new  investment,  but  also  existing  industries  as 
well.  Development  and  productivity  are  clearly  very  closely  related. 
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The  possibilities  of  government  assistance  in  promoting  labour  stabi¬ 
lity  are  limited,  but  important.  Any  development  programme  should 
take  into  account  the  possibility  of  worthwhile  expenditures  in  the 
fields  of  productivity  and  labour  relations. 

Operating  Materials:  The  cost  of  operating  materials  in  under¬ 
developed  territories  is  often  inflated  by  high  freight  and  handling 
costs,  and  by  tariffs.  While  freight  subsidies  are  open  to  similar  ob 
jections  to  price  subsidies,  a  better  case  can  be  made  out  for  them  in 
view  of  the  sharp  increases  which  occur  in  times  of  short  supply  of 
shipping  space.  Action  should  be  directed  to  remove  any  conference 
arrangements  which  tend  to  keep  rates  unreasonably  high.  Eveiy 
effort  should  also  be  made  to  promote  the  economic  handling  of  cargo 
through  the  ports  of  the  area. 

Tariffs  on  operating  materials  are  almost  indefensible  if  the 
article  to  be  manufactured  is  to  be  exported.  A  drawback  scheme  to 
cover  this  situation  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  any  develop¬ 
ment  programme.  Where  the  manufactured  article  is  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  locally,  the  case  for  a  tariff  on  operating  materials  depends 
on  the  protection  accorded  the  finished  article.  This  is  a  matter 
about  which  it  is  difficult  to  generalize.  It  would  certainly  seem 
true  that  dxjvelopment  programmes  should  visualize  arrangements 
for  tariff  adjustments  where  specific  hardships  can  be  shown. 

Building  Costs:  The  field  for  government  action  ranges  from 
the  provision  of  buildings  and  land  free  of  cost  to  the  omission  of  any 
action.  The  provision  of  buildings  at  low  cost  enables  government 
to  influence  the  location  of  industry  and  has  a  useful  subsidiary  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  such  concessions 
represent  a  form  of  subsidy  which  is  open  to  similar  objections  to 
those  encountered  in  connection  with  other  subsidies  of  individual 
application. 

Local  Taxes:  The  main  fear  of  the  entrepreneur  in  connection 
with  local  taxes  is  that  of  finding  his  assessments  adjusted  to  hi? 
ability  to  pay,  which  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  two  unco  ordinated 
authorities.  Moreover,  local  taxes  which  increase  in  proportion  (and 
in  some  actual  cases  more  than  in  proportion)  to  his  investment  are, 
of  course,  directly  opposed  to  the  development  programme.  Central 
government  should  be  able  to  offer  assurances  of  fair  treatment  in 
lespect  of  local  taxes. 

Income  Taxes:  This  is  at  once  the  most  complex,  and  yet  most 
important,  of  fields  for  financial  incentives.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
not  one  in  which  the  local  government  is  completely  free  since  it  can¬ 
not  control  the  tax  treatment  of  the  income  concerned  when  it  reaches 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  investor.  Tax  concessions  granted  in  one  area 
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may  be  cancelled  out  by  their  disallowance  in  another,  so  that  what  is 
offered  as  a  financial  incentive  may  in  truth  represent  only  a  trans¬ 
fer  between  government  treasuries.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
concession  represents  little  more  than  a  psychological  incentive  of 
doubtful  value.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  part  of  the  aim  of  ttie 
development  programme  should  be  to  overcome  them. 

Assuming  that  the  granting  of  real  concessions  is  within  the 
power  of  local  government,  such  concessions  can  take  two  forms: 
either  the  direct  remission  of  taxes,  or  the  postponement  of  taxes 
through  increased  capital  cost  allowances.  Substantial  remission  of 
taxes  presents  difficult  administrative  problems,  and  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  involves  discrimination  between  the  classes  of  taxpayers,  e.g. 
between  existing  and  new  industry.  Moreover,  since  the  concessions 
cannot  be  of  general  application,  they  involve  detailed  individual 
negotiation  and  ad  hoc  arrangements  which  are  more  likely  to  inspire 
caution  than  confidence  in  the  mind  of  an  investor. 

Adequate  capital  cost  allowances  are,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  administer  and  are  incorporated  in  almost  all 
modern  tax  legislation.  They  tend  in  their  operation  to  encourage 
corporate  saving,  so  as  to  enable  modernization  and  reinvestment 
and  inspire  more  confidence  about  the  security  of  capital  by  enabling 
a  faster  recovery  of  investment.  They  can  be,  and  usually  are,  of 
general  application,  which  reassures  the  investor  that  any  changes 
must  affect  the  whole  community,  rather  than  individuals. 

A  fundamental  aim  of  any  development  programme  should  be 
to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  basic  income  tax  act  are  in  linf 
with  the  most  modern  practice  while  the  rates  of  tax  are  set  at  as  low 
a  level  as  is  fiscally  possible. 

Interest:  Government  can  very  materially  assist  prospective 
entrepreneurs  by  providing  machinery  for  the  lending  of  funds  at  low 
interest  rates.  In  order  to  preserve  government  from  entrepreneurial 
risks,  such  lending  would  have  to  be  concentrated  in  non-equity 
securities  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to  have  govern¬ 
ment  equity  participation  when  seeking  to  attract  private  investment. 

Administrative  Expenses:  The  entrepreneur’s  concern  under  this 
heading  is  to  secure  the  necessary  technical  and  administrative  em¬ 
ployees  and  technical  services  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  possible.  In 
most  underdeveloped  territories  these  employees  and  services  must 
be  obtained  from  abroad,  and  the  development  programme  should 
offer  assurances  regarding  the  freedom  of  movement  of  such  em¬ 
ployees,  and  of  the  funds  to  remit  their  savings  and  payments  foi 
services. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  high  rates  of  personal  income 
tax  make  technical  personnel  reluctant  to  undergo  the  inconvenience 
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of  transfer  abroad,  and  that  this  reluctance  must  be  overcome  by  the 
prospective  employer,  resulting  in  a  more  substantial  salary  expense 
than  would  be  involved  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  good  case  for  a  development  programme 
including  personal  income  tax  concessions,  and  this  would,  of  course, 
be  also  of  substantial  importance  to  the  prospective  resident  entre¬ 
preneur. 

This  analysis  is,  of  course,  not  intended  as  a  suggestion  that  all 
of  the  incentives  or  removals  of  disincentives  are  essential  to  a  given 
development  programme.  Rather,  the  aim  is  to  suggest  a  method 
for  the  construction  of  a  check  list  for  use  in  considering  a  given 
situation.  Moreover,  consideration  has  been  given  only  to  those 
incentives  which  might  be  described  as  “economic  incentives.”  It  has 
been  suggested  that  other,  purely  subjective,  incentives  may  exist.  A 
manufacturer  may  desire  to  locate  a  plant  in  the  given  area  for  pres¬ 
tige  reasons  without  expectation  of  profit,  or,  alternatively,  an  in¬ 
dividual  entrepreneur  might  desire  to  locate  in  an  attractive  climate 
even  if  it  involved  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  he  might  expect  else¬ 
where.  These  subjective  considerations,  however,  are  largely  beyond 
the  power  of  government  to  affect,  and  are,  therefore,  not  considered 
pertinent  to  a  development  programme  analysis. 

Another  type  of  incentive  suggested  as  being  subjective  is  that 
an  entrepreneur  might  locate  in  an  area  in  order  to  secure  supplies 
of  raw  material  which  he  requires  elsewhere,  even  though  the  raw 
material  by  itself  would  not  afford  an  attractive  proposition.  This 
could  only  be  so,  however,  if  the  area  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the  raw 
material  in  question,  as  in  the  absence  of  monopoly  the  choice  of  the 
particular  area  would  depend  on  its  competitive  position  and  the 
analysis  would  hold. 

There  is,  finally,  the  possibility  of  incentive  action  aimed  at 
forcing  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industry  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  finished  articles.  This,  however,  would  not  alter 
the  analysis  because  the  prospective  manufacturer  would  still  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  estimating  his  return.  Action  of  this  kind 
is  virtually  certain  to  lower  the  security  factor  in  his  calculations, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  outlook  from  the  position  preceding  the 
prohibition  of  imports  could  arise  only  from  the  expectation  of  secur¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  his  product  than  for  the  imported  article — a 
particularly  unpredictable  subsidy,  and  one  particularly  objectionable 
from  the  public  viewpoint. 

Professor  Rostow  in  his  recent  work,  “The  Process  of  Economic 
Growth”,  has  endeavoured  to  generalize,  for  the  purposes  of  a  single 
logical  structure,  those  sociological  tendencies  which  in  any  given 
period  are  promoting  or  retarding  economic  growth.  These  “pro- 
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pensities”,  to  use  Rostow’s  term,  subsume  the  subjective,  non-econo- 
mic  factors  of  which  only  a  few  examples  are  given  above,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  way  impair  the  validity  of  the  Keynesian  theory  of  invest¬ 
ment.  The  object  of  his  argument  is  to  outline  the  long-term  forces 
which  serve  to  shift  the  position  of  the  curves  employed  in  the  Key¬ 
nesian  analysis  with  all  the  consequences  for  investment  which  such 
a  shifting  implies.  Sociological  forces,  which  are  largely  beyond  the 
reach  of  short-term  alteration,  are  of  great  importance  but  they  only 
serve  to  modify,  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for,  an  ultimate  economic 
decision  on  the  part  of  an  investor. 

It  is  felt,  then,  that  the  foregoing  analysis  covers  all  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  a  development  programme  can  endeavour  to  in¬ 
fluence — at  least  in  the  relatively  short  term. 

The  near  coincidence  of  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  entitled  “The 
Economic  Development  of  Jamaica”,  and  the  publication  of  the  paper 
of  Dr.  H.  D,  Huggins  in  the  first  issue  of  Social  and  Economic  Studies 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  opportunity  of  applying  the  ideas  developed  in  this  paper.  Such 
an  attempt  now  follows  in  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  reference 
will  be  made  simply  to  the  “Bank  Report”  and  the  “Huggins  Report”, 
and  the  remarks  made  are  summarized  under  the  headings  develooed 
in  the  analysis  above. 

Security  of  Capital:  As  a  territory  in  a  transitional  stage  of 
political  development,  Jamaica,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  shares  in 
the  credit  reputation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  questions  involved 
in  connection  with  the  security  of  capital  would  become  greater  as 
complete  independence  of  government  is  more  nearly  reached,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  monetary  system.  Neither  the  Bank  Report  nor  the 
Huggins  Report,  however,  suggest  any  measures  to  increase  confi¬ 
dence,  which  seems  a  rather  important  omission. 

Assurance  of  Return: — 

Transferability:  Neither  report  deals  with  the  existence  in 

Jamaica  of  a  withholding  tax  on  interest  payments.  The  Bank  Re¬ 
port  recommends  the  levying,  however,  of  a  substantially  lower  tax 
rate  on  retained  profits.  The  reasoning  in  the  foregoing  analysis 
suggests  that  this  would  be  unfortunate,  and  indeed,  to  the  outside 
investor,  the  aspect  would  be  rather  that  of  a  penalty  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  profits,  than  of  a  bonus  for  their  retention. 

Revenue:  The  Huggins  Report  suggests  the  possibility  of  tlie 
purchase  of  government  requirements  at  a  special  price  and  tariff 
protection,  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  these  measures  are  not  vei y 
fully  developed,  and  the  Bank  Report  may  be  said  in  general  to  hold 
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an  opposed  view.  The  Bank  Report  particularly  objects  to  the  grant 
of  monopolies  or  quasi-monopolies  which  appear  in  two  or  three  in¬ 
dustries  in  Jamaica.  No  consideration  in  either  report  is  given  to 
price  subsidies  in  any  form. 

In  different  fields  both  excise  and  royalty  taxes  are  imposed  on 
Jamaican  industry.  To  the  extent  that  such  taxes  exceed  those  im¬ 
posed  in  similar  industries  elsewhere  they  must  be  deemed  to  be  dis¬ 
incentives,  for  which  corrective  actioi^  should  be  considered. 

Costs: — 

Wages:  Both  reports  recognize  the  need  for  programmes  to  in¬ 
crease  labour  productivity,  the  Bank  Report  drawing  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  apprenticeship  schemes  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Both  reports  also  concern  themselves  with  the  need  for  active 
participation  of  government  in  efforts  to  improve  the  stability  of 
labour  conditions. 

Operating  Materials-.  The  Bank  Report  devotes  a  whole  chaptei- 
to  the  consideration  of  transportation  problems,  and  the  Huggins 
Report  provides  for  a  small  freight  subsidy.  The  Bank  Report  deals 
comprehensively  with  suggestions  for  port  improvements.  Neither 
report  deals  with  the  question  of  tariff  adjustments. 

Building  Costs:  Both  reports  deal  fully  with  the  pros  and  cons 
of  government  provision  of  land  and  buildings  for  industry. 

Local  Taxes:  The  Bank  Report  recommends  a  complete  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  land  tax  system  of  Jamaica,  but  the  question  is  not  raised 
in  the  Huggins  Report. 

Income  Taxes :  Both  reports  suggest  special  income  tax  arrange¬ 
ments  to  attract  new  capital,  but  while  these  are  doubtless  essential 
to  a  development  programme  they  should  not  distract  attention  from 
necessary  changes  in  existing  tax  structures — a  matter  of  particular 
importance  to  industries  already  in  existence  and  to  industries  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  subject  to  special  arrangement. 
The  basic  tax  structure  is  of  considerable  importance  because  the 
prospective  investor  views  it  as  the  long-term  medium  in  which 
he  must  work.  This  is  a  point  of  particular  importance  in  Jamaica 
where  the  basic  income  tax  act  is  of  1919  vintage  and,  while  it  has 
been  amended  from  time  to  time,  has  fallen  far  behind  modern  ideas 
particularly  in  connection  with  capital  allowances,  allowable  expenses, 
loss  carry-forward,  etc.  While  the  Bank  Report  touches  upon  the 
question  of  loss  carry-forward  it  seems  true  to  say  that  neither  of 
the  studies  deals  adequately  with  the  question.  Dr.  Huggins  suggests 
an  income  tax  which  decreases  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  company  ’s 
payroll.  While  attractive  as  an  idea  in  an  area  suffering  from  henvy 
unemployment  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  discouragement  to  pro- 
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ductivity  since  it  aims  at  less  than  the  optimum  comparative  em¬ 
ployment  of  factors  of  production  which  would  otherwise  pre¬ 
vail.  But,  worse  than  this,  it  represents  precisely  the  type  of 
“unusual”  tax  best  calculated  to  frighten  the  investor. 

Both  reports  consider  the  Pioneer  Industries  (Encouragement) 
Law,  but  both  have  somewhat  overstated  its  terms.  The  Law  does 

not,  as  the  Reports  suggest,  provide  for  income  tax  freedom  during  a 
short  period  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  investment  and  for  the 
repatriation  of  that  amount.  Rather  these  concessions  of  tax  freedom 
and  repatriation  are  limited  to  an  amount  called  the  “permitted  cdoi- 
tal  investment”  in  the  Law,  and  this  term  is  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  the  full  investment,  depending  on  the  precise 
nature  of  the  assets  into  which  the  investment  has  been  converted. 
Moreover,  the  write-offs  permitted  are  insufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
full  utilization  except  under  ideal  conditions. 

One  suggestion  which  might  well  be  considered  in  a  Jamaican 
programme  is  the  institution  of  arrangements  whereby  capital  allow¬ 
ance  certificates  might  be  granted  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  defence 
plant  investment.  Such  a  provision  would  enable,  say,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  grant,  where  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would  promote  Ja¬ 
maican  development,  a  certificate  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to 
write  off  his  investment  in  a  new  plant  at  an  accelerated  rate  which 
would  be  specified  in  the  certificate.  This  method  has  the  merit  of 
great  flexibility  while  not  removing  from  the  legislature  its  tax  pre¬ 
rogatives,  since  it  is  only  the  time  and  not  the  amount  of  tax  payment 
which  is  affected  by  the  certificates. 

Interest:  The  Huggins  Report  deals  adequately  with  the  possi¬ 
bility.  of  loan  funds  at  economic  rates  of  interest,  whereas  the  Bank 
Report  makes  little  mention  of  the  question. 

Administrative  Expenses:  While  both  reports  recognize  the 
necessity  for  specialized  technical  and  administrative  employees  from 
abroad,  neither  report,  surprisingly  enough,  considered  the  com¬ 
paratively  high  rates  of  personal  income  tax  exigible  in  Jamaica. 
More  important  still,  perhaps,  is  the  effect  of  high  personal  income 
tax  rates  on  the  resident,  or  prospective  resident,  entrepreneur. 

General:  Both  reports  recognize  the  necessity  for  adequately 
publicizing  the  attractions  to  capital  which  their  respective  recom¬ 
mendations  envisage.  The  chain  of  reasoning  suggested  here  has 
indicated  the  breadth  of  considerations  which  a  serious  investor  would 
at  least  wish  to  examine,  and  on  which  the  promotional  representa¬ 
tives  should  be  prepared  to  speak.  Even  if  the  analysis  fails  to  sug¬ 
gest  changes  in  the  “sales  talk”  it  will,  perhaps,  prompt  the  salesmen 
to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  prospective  customer’s  questions. 
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